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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—>— 
HE Times asserts that the leading Conservative Peers, assembled 
in conclave on the Queen’s birthday, agreed to propose toa 
larger meeting to be held to-day (Saturday) a resolution pledging 
them to throw out the Irish Church Bill on the second reading,— 
(which is to be moved on Monday week, the 14th of June). We 
believe that the 7%mes has been misinformed, unless, indeed, it has 
magnified the real fact intentionally—to glorify its prophetic repu- 
tation, which, of late years, has been of no account. Certainly 
no resolve was arrived at on Wednesday. We believe, however, 
that the representations made by the Irish Protestants to the 
English Peers,—representations, as it seems to us, characterized by 
almost ineffable folly and weakness,—have made a great impres- 
sion on some of the leading Peers, and given rise to a delusive 
conception that there would be a popular force to fall back upon, 
which has disturbed their imagination. The rank and _ file 
Tories, too, are, it is said, getting headstrong, and taking 
the bit between their teeth. We have discussed elsewhere 
the exceeding dangerousness of this course, — the more dan- 
gerous because it would be known that the House of Lords 
know it to be useless, and, therefore, a mere burst of impotent 
wrath. If it be taken, however, politics will become again, for a 
short time, an interest of the first order. A struggle with the 
Peers, and the excitement that struggle will cause in Ireland, may, 
too probably indeed, be disastrous, but it will at least be a return 
to the old eager days. 














The third reading of the Irish Church Bill in the Commons took 
place on Monday, after a somewhat lifeless debate. Mr. Holt, as 
representing, we suppose, the Lancashire reaction, moved the 
rejection of the Bill, and said nothing rememberable, unless it were 
his attack on the Liberals, who, he said, were liberal only with 
other people's property,—professed tolerance, but allied themselves 
with the most intolerant party in Europe,—admired the voluntary 
principle, but grudged the Irish clergy the produce of the voluntary 
contributions of generations which had passed away. The Oppo- 
sition, he said, ‘* would not deny their God at the bidding of any 
party ;” they ‘ would not assist in pulling down the British Con- 
stitution, but the historian of the future should give to the 
honourable gentlemen opposite the whole credit of having done 
their best to remove the main foundations of the noblest political 
structure the world had ever seen.” 


Lord Elcho took up his true position as a Tory,—though he 
persists in calling himself independent,—in seconding the motion. 
His speech was even poorer than Mr. Holt’s, He put the old taunt 
as to Mr. Bright’s influence on the Government in a new form. 
Mr. Gladstone, he said, doubtless commanded the quarter-deck of 
the vessel of State with a most powerful and eloquent trumpet ; 
but these are the days of steam, and the real commander is in 
the engine-room, where Mr. Bright presides. Varying the simile, 
he said Mr. Gladstone used the bird-call, but Cardinal Cullen and 
Mr. Bright held the strings and secured the birds, and so forth. 
Lord Elcho is always ready at popular illustrations of a cheery but 
uninstructive character. When he concluded by saying that if he 
had a hundred tongues he would, in the name of religious liberty, 
say ‘‘ No” a hundred times to the third reading of the Bill, the 





dismay with which the mere hypothesis of multiplying Lord Elcho’s 
chattering power by a hundred, filled the House was pathetic. 
Lord Elcho cannot be earnest. When he tries to be so, he only 
succeeds in exaggerating his own very harmless political vanity,— 
as in this feeble attempt, for instance, to express abhorrence of the 
Bill by conceiving himself with a hundred tongues saying ‘no’ a 
hundred times (10,000 times in all). What would St. James, 
with his profound horror of *‘ the unruly member,” have thought 
of a hundred such “ members” as Lord Elcho’s, all working away 
at high pressure ? 


Mr. Disraeli made a great and rather forced effort to predict 
civil war as the consequence of the Irish Church Bill,—drawing 
back from Lord Mayo’s confession of last year as to the thoroughly 
dangerous state of Ireland, and speaking of Feuianism as a purely 
foreign growth, which needed no home remedy at all except steady 
perseverance in the beneficent policy which had prevailed since 
the Irish famine. He spoke of the Roman Catholic Church as 
‘waiting in grim repose” on the subject of education, of their 
being encouraged to encroach, of the Protestant wrath and 
resentment, and of a disastrous civil war as the probable result. 
It was all a little forced. Mr. Disraeli has had a difficult rdle in 
resisting so often the measure of which he himsclf suggested the 
principle twenty-five years ago. 





Mr. Gladstone was very happy in his reply,—especially in 
answering Mr. Disraeli’s reproaches for his high-handedness in 
not meeting the Opposition half-way on the amendments on dis- 
endowment proposed in Committee. ‘The Prime Minister said hoe 
had really anxiously considered them, and carefully calculated the 
compensations proposed by Mr. Disraeli for this Church in mis- 
fortune ; but he found they were so calculated that disendowment, 
as conducted by Mr. Disraeli, would leave the Irish Church in 
possession of a somewhat larger mass of property than it found it 
in possession of. “It appears that the right hon. gentleman 
had borne in mind the history of the patriarch Job. We all 
remember how the narrative of the life and sufferings of that 
excellent man commences with a touching account of his disen- 
dowment and of the admirable courage with which it was endured ; 
and how the narrative cheerily ends with an announcement that 
in the close of. his life he had more stock and greater possessions 
than ever. This was the precise model on which the right hon- 
ourable gentleman framed his amendments.” Mr. Gladstone 
maintained that he had gained no credit for the really conciliatory 
steps that he had taken. Last year he had not ventured to pro- 
pose, or even to contemplate giving the Disendowed Church all 
the private property of the last 200 years, as he has done; and 
the provisions for reorganizing the Church as a voluntary Church 
are liberal and most important. The whole speech was at once 
playful and powerful, breathing an air of conscious and deserved 
success. 


The division gave a majority of 114 for Government, 361 to 
247,—in a House (including Speaker and tellers) of 615. There 
were eleven pairs, Five Liberals were absent from illness, and threo 
(Mr. Brocklehurst, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. 'Tomline), we suppose, 
from apathy. Four Conservatives (Mr. Benyon, Mr. Maxwell, Lord 
Bingham, and Sir G. Jenkinson) were absent, the last named cer- 
tainly not from apathy. Exactly three Conservatives and three 
Liberals changed sides (Mr. Butler-Johnstone, who voted for the 
Bill, counting, however, as a Liberal), and eleven seats are vacant. 
The three Liberals who voted with the Conservatives are Sir R. 
Palmer, Mr. R. Dalway, and Mr. E. J. Saunderson. 


Sir Henry Rawlinson has found Eden. Ile maintains that the 
Babylonian documents in our possession will give us the whole 
history which is recorded in Genesis from the time of Abraham. 
The Garden of Eden, he asserts, is the primeval name of Babylon ; 
the rivers bore the very same names, and the Babylonian docu- 
ments give an exact geographical description of the Garden of 
Eden, —. e., of its geography, not of the facts connected with it. 
The Flood, and the building of the Tower of Babel, are also amply 
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illustrated in the Babylonian documents. We are not sure that 
the late Professor Hengstenberg, or the English Recordites, would 
approve of this discovery. If Eden is the old name for Babylon, 
a complete ordnance survey of the country may probably dis- 
prove the existence of any space guarded by eherubim and a 
flaming sword to keep the way of the tree of life. And surely 
it would be a great shock to them to find that not only has the 
tree of life disappeared, but that the Garden of Eden is actually 
tenanted now by a miserable Oriental peasantry, who look upon 
Pison and Gihon and Hiddekel and Euphrates only as so many 
water privileges for their thirsty land ? 


The net result of the inferences drawn from the recent French 
Elections, after much discussion in both France and England, 
seems to be, that the moderates were censured not so much for 
their political creed as for their ill-success in contriving any 
great blow against the Administration,—rejected as inefficient 
enemies rather than as wrong-headed politicians. The French 
critic who has discussed the elections in the 7%imes asserts that in 
the rural districts the heavy imperial vote is due quite as much to 
ignorance as to preference for the Empire. ‘The peasant calls the 
Government ticket ‘‘le bon bulletin,” meaning thereby not that 
he likes it, but that it is the one which is sure to keep him out of 
trouble and difficulty ; and he is so convinced that if he does not 
take back to the ballot-box the very same ticket sent him by the 
Mayor he will be committing an offence, that his wife often takes 
it back for him in the absence of her husband. ‘lhe French 
peasant does not even dare not to vote.” Yet in spite of this, 
hatred to the Government has produced a vote of internecine war 
against it of not much less than half the total number of votes, four 
votes being given for hostile candidates to every five for the 
Government. 


“ W. R. G.” points out with his usual ability in the Pell Mall 
that the Orleanists have not only been crushed, but that they 
richly deserved it,—by their thoroughly selfish foreign policy, 
their grudge against Italy and Germany, and their narrow 
home policy. His letter is good, but a curiously remarkable illus- 
tration of an old proverb which we may paraphrase as “Set an 
Orleanist to catch an Orleanist.’” ‘* W. R. G.,” it is true, has never 
been jealous of the growth of France and Germany, but his jealousy 
of America and his earnest desire to see America divided, is the 
precise English equivalent of the French Orleanism; while his 
bitter opposition to the working-class on social questions, and his 
enthusiastic opposition toa Liberal Irish policy on all questions, 
present the precise analogue of M. Thiers’ sharply defined errors 
and neatly expressed fallacies on the domestic policy of France. 


Another crisis has occurred in Italy, which amply justifies our 
statement a fortnight ago that ‘‘ the remodelled Italian Ministry 
is a flimsy piece of patchwork.” Count Cambray Digny’s financial 
scheme has been met with an adverse vote by three out of four 
bureaux in the House. The reason is said to be Count Cambray 
Digny’s final proposal to confide the collection of the revenue 
to the Banca Nazionale, while a great many members very natu- 
rally wish not to give any one bank the monopoly in a work so 
likely to give rise to jobbing, and accordingly have insisted that 
the Banca di Napoli should collect the revenue in Southern Italy. 
Count Cambray Digny, however, is supposed to have succumbed 
to the great influence exercised by the Banca Nazionale in 
Northern Italy ; at all events, he resisted the division of the duty 
between the two banks, and hence his defeat. Signor Ferraris, 
the only member of the Permanente party who joined the new 
Government, is also said to be the nominee of the Banca 
Nazionale, and to have intrigued against one of his own col- 
leagues, Signor Minghetti, who has been defeated on his re- 
election at Bologna,—and, as it is said, defeated under instruc- 
tions from Ferraris. Hence the break-down seems to be the 
expression of well-justified Italian disgust at an intrigue and a 
job. But it shows how sad a piece of botchery the late recon- 
struction was. ‘The adhesion of Signor Ferraris has weakened the 
ministry; and Minghetti is not popular enough to get his 
re-election. 


Mr. Motley has arrived, has been well received at Liverpool, 
and has answered the deputations which waited on him with the 
usual formal addresses with dignity and courtesy, but without 
effusion. The Atlantic Cable has already reported that Mr. Mot- 
ley’s tone has given satisfaction in America, where the irritation 
against England seems to be rapidly disappearing with the disap- 
pearance of its chief cause, Mr. Reverdy Johnson. It is pretty 


clear, however, that the very emphatic English expressions of | 
opinion with regard to Mr. Sumner’s demands have aided this 








change of mind. ‘The Americans were beginning to be subject to 
the delusion that whatever they asked for they would get, and 
that frame of mind in us they not only despise, but dislike. They 
have felt far more goodw)ll, no less than far more respect, for us, 
since they saw that we could * put our foot down,” as Abraham 
Lincoln said, pretty vigorously on the subject. 


There is a story current in New York, on as bad authority ag 
it is possible to have, that of the New York Herald, that Mr. 
Sumner, having called the other day on the President at 
Washington, and having been told by the usher that he would 
have to wait a quarter of-an hour before he could see General 
Grant, replied that he would not wait a quarter of an hour for 
the Emperor Napoleon, Queen Victoria, or any one else, and went 
away in a huff, speaking of the White House as nothing but a 
military camp. The story seems to us veryimprobable. Reason- 
able Americans have a real honour for the duties of a laborious 
and responsible office, and thus far, in spite of his irrationality 
towards England, we are not indisposed to believe Mr. Sumner 
a reasonable American. But both this story and a telegram of 
yesterday stating a report that the President had expressed dis- 
approbation of the principles of Mr. Sumuer’s speech, seem to 
point to a clear divergence of policy between the republican leader 
in the Senate and the Administration. 


We have spoken elsewhere of Lord Lothian’s strong and 
striking letter against the rejection of the Irish Bill by the Peers. 
Lord Lothian is a Liberal-Conservative laid aside by illness from 
political life, but still young,—he is not yet forty,—and one for 
whom his friends once anticipated a brilliant carcer. He says 
boldly that whether he had approved the Suspensory Bill of last 
year or not,—of course, he did not,—he should have voted against 
it, thinking it almost a breach of the Constitution to prolong the 
career of a condemned Parliament in order to carry out a revolu- 
tion ;—that whether he had thought the final bill right or wrong, 
—again,of course he really thinks it wrong,—he should have voted 
for it as the deliberate resolve of the nation, which no inferior 
power is either able to resist or justified in resisting. If delay 
were likely to elicit that the nation had changed its mind, Lord 
Lothian would vote for delay ; but he is candid enough to admit 
that of this there is no sign, and he deprecates earnestly giving 
any warrant for the ery ‘‘ Justice to Ireland! accorded by the 
people of England, but denied by the House of Lords.” 


The Tlouse of Lords debated Lord Russell's Life Peerages’ Bill, 
without, as it seems to us, any adequate conception of the real 
exigencies of the House of Peers, on Thursday night. Lord Cairns 
made a very poor speech against the necessity for any real modifi- 
cation of the House of Peers, assenting to the 28 Life Peers only 
on condition that not more than two should be appointed in any 
year. ‘Two and a half Commoners a year, he said, are on an 
average added to the House of Peers by the ordinary process, and 
two more Life Peerages would be quite enough of fresh infusion. 
He saw no danger in the preponderance of landed and here- 
ditary interests. Lord Carnarvon, who made a very able speech, 
said very justly, that what the House of Lords wants is more 
knowledge, more command of varied information, and new depart- 
ments of thought,—which he termed more censorial (? critical) 
power,—what we have called elsewhere more intellectual flexi- 
bility and impartiality. He pointed out that the history of the 
Upper House showed how, in old times, when the clergy was 
the only learned body, the House was full of ecclesiastical peers ; 
and he inferred that some new arrangements for securing the 
intellectual superiority of the Upper House were needfal,—both 
for the sake of a good mutual understanding between the two 
Houses, and in order to supplement the probable deficiencies of the 
Commons in this respect. 


Lord Penzance (Sir J. Wilde) made his first speech in the Lords 
on this debate, and a very striking speech it was, completely 
penetrated by the conception that there must be more assimilation 
between the two Houses if the Peers are to continue a great 
element in the State. He admitted indeed that the body of the 
House must continue to represent realized property, but it was 
far more important that it should likewise henceforth represent 
‘the active intelligence of the country.” ‘‘ It would be a positive 
advantage that no one should be able to point to a decision of 
this House and say,—That is a decision of the landowners.” 
Both Lord Penzance and Lord Carnarvon protested strongly 
against the idea of making the Life Peerage plan subserve 
merely ‘party services,” as they are called. Finally, the Bill 


"passed through Committee, Lord Russell’s ultimate limit of 28 
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life peerages being retained, but the rate of creation being limited 
to two a year-instead of four. This is an infinitesimal 
remedy for the rapidly growing divergence of political feeling and 
view on the part of the two Houses. 


Mr. Roebuck is talked of for Marylebone, and last week 
received a deputation of Marylebone electors in order to explain 
to them his political views. Those views were peculiar. Mr. Roe- 
buck declared himself to the deputation in principle a voluntaryist, 
but not the less bitter for that against the Irish Church Bill. His 
answer to a question as to his views on that Bill was, that in 
his view “‘ Mr. Gladstone’s Bill was impolitic and dishonest.” 
He was opposed to the Irish Church in the abstract, but he 
“¢could not but acknowledge that the Irish Church had done 
much good;” and though he would not, ‘‘on the whole,” 
have established it, yet “being established, I was bound 
to acknowledge, as an Englishman, it had rendered much 
service to the State.” Mr. Roebuck does not believe the Irish 
Church Bill to be a spoliation and robbery, for he thinks the 
property of the Irish Church is the property of the Irish people, 
“‘to do with it as they please,”—only they must not please to do 
with it as they are now doing. ‘That the present Bill is “ impo- 
litic and dishonest every hour proves, and the future will show 
that I am right in denouncing a Minister who thus recklessly 
proposes so dangerous a measure.” So says poor Mr. Roebuck,— 
standing up for a Liberal creed so long as it bears ‘Tory measures. 
He does not hope indeed to gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles, but rather, when he gets hold of a thorn, he makes believe 
it is the rich produce of a vine, and as he munches his thistles, 
-descants on the beauty of the fig-tree whence he gathered them. 





The fresh news from New Zealand will not make Lord Gran- 
ville feel better satisfied with his recent “ strong” despatch. The 
superintendent of Wellington, Dr. Featherstone, has been deliver- 
ing himself of his views in the provincial assembly at Wellington, 
and advocating,—as usual,—abject reliance on the Imperial 
‘Government for the reduction of the Maori rebellion. Dr. Feather- 
Stone,—who has, we fear, a fair chance of being carried into power 
when the General Assembly meets,—insists with the utmost pertin- 
acity that if the Northern island is to be saved ‘‘ from almost utter 
destruction,” ‘there must be an almost entire reversal of past 
policy, and an immediate application for Imperial troops on 
the terms offered by the Imperial authorities.” If Dr. 
Featherstone should come into power on that programme, he 
‘will have to carry through a remarkable and, but for its cer- 
tainly melancholy results, somewhat entertaining correspondence 
with Lord Granville. But the worst feature of the case is, that 
not only does Dr. Featherstone say this, but that, if the Times’ 
correspondent may be trusted, the most cordial approbation of 
his view was telegraphed from all parts of the colony to 
Wellington. That, we confess, reveals to us a complication more 
hopeless than any we had yet conceived. Here is a Colonial 
Minister at one side of the world sending out “ strong” de- 
spatches, of which the general drift is that New Zealand has no 
conceivable claim either to a soldier or a penny of subvention,— 
while the only remaining regiment, the 18th, has, as it is known, 
been peremptorily recalled,—and here is the political hero of the 
Opposition in New Zealand recommending a total reversal of 
policy in the direction of complete dependence on the mother 
country,—a policy which seems likely to result, like all attempts 
to depend upon a vacuum, in a shock and a fracture. With 
authorities diametrically at variance in more senses than one,— 
not only at variance, that is, but separated by the whole diameter 
of the earth, and so taking four months to find out how much 
they are at variance,—Dr. Featherstone’s policy of dependence is 
not a promising one. But the policy of moderate help ought never 
to have been abandoned by us. 


Mr. Lowe seems to us to maintain that though he gets, by his 
Budget arrangements, an extra quarter's income-tax, &c., within 
the year, the taxpayer does not lose it. ‘This is a difficult idea. 
In a letter to Wednesday's Times, he argues, ‘‘ The proper way to 
look at the case, is to leave out of the question the payment in 
April, 1869, which is for a past year, and must be made under 
either system, the old or the new, and compare them from that 
date. Suppose a man has £20 income-tax to pay. On the old 
system he will pay £10 in October, 1869; £5 in January, 1870; 
£5 in April, 1870,—total, £20. On the new, he will pay £20 in 
January, 1870. Compare the two. 
the use of £10 from October to January, and loses the use of £5 
from January to April; and so he gains the use of or interest on 





By the new plan he gains! 





£5,—that is, one quarter's income-tax for three months.” That 
is quite true, of course; but Mr. Lowe gets £5 more this year, 
namely, £25 in the year (including the April back payment), in- 
stead of £20, and will yet have his £20 next year too. No jug- 
gling can prove that a man who pays £25 in one year, or £45 in 
two, instead of £20 and £40 respectively, does not lose £5 by it 
in the end. Mr. Lowe gets the advantage of an earlier revenue, 
or he would not have made the change ; and an earlier revenue, 
is, for all mortal beings, unless they die before January next, a 
larger contribution. Mr. Lowe does not surely mean to deny that 
if the Treasury gets more, mortals pay more ? 


Professor Owen is so good as to inform us that ‘‘myonicity 
means the characteristic or peculiar vital property of the muscular 
tissue, a paraphrase sometimes shortened into muscular energy or 
force. Desirous not to use two or more words where one would 
suffice, Professor Owen was guided by the analogy of electricity 
in the construction of the term in question from the root “i¢. 
So, likewise, with ‘ neuricity,’ or ‘nervous force,’ from the root 
velpov. (Anatomy of Vertebrates —passim).” And Professor 
Owen is so kind as to add that “he has the more pleasure 
in supplying this information, as an admission of lack of 
knowledge on any point by an able editor is as rare as it 
is laudable.” If professions of ignorance are laudable, we at 
least must gain a good deal of praise every week which is very 
easily earned. And we shall, we hope, earn one more such meed 
of praise when we confess our inability to see that ‘ myonicity’ és 
formed in the same way from “%¢ in which ‘ neuricity ’ is formed 
from v¢3pov, and electricity from 7”<%rpov. Indeed, we have acon- 
fession of a yet deeper and we hope even more laudable ignorance 
still to make—our ignorance, namely why Professor Owen 
should have been ‘desirous not to use two or more words where 
one would suffice.” If one word suflices to conceal the meaning 
from common people, including editors, able or unable, and two or 
more suflice to explain it, would not the true economy of expres- 
sion favour the use of the latter ? 


There has been a serious riot at Mold, in Flintshire. Eight 
colliers had been summarily convicted of assaulting the manager 
of the Leeswood colliery, Mr. John Young, and two were com- 
mitted to prison for a month, and on their removal a rescue was 
attempted by the other colliers, though they were guarded both by 
a body of the constabulary and a small force of soldiers,—a com- 
pany of the 4th, King’s Own. The mob assembled in thousands, 
and attempted the rescue. The telegraph office, where the 
soldiers took refuge, was destroyed, and all the windows of 
the train by which the men were taken were broken. ‘The 
Riot Act was read, and the soldiers, after firing blank cart- 
ridge at first, at length fired in earnest, and one man was 
killed on the spot, and another, and a woman accidentally near 
the spot, were mortally wounded, and died subsequently. Another 
woman, who was going in search of her husband, is said to be ina 
hopeless condition. However, the casualties were not all on one 
side. Captain Blake, commanding the company of soldiers, was 
seriously injured by the paving-stones thrown (some of them 3lb. 
or 4lb. in weight); one soldier is likely to die, and twelve police- 
men were hurt. It is disputed in some quarters whether the Riot 
Act was read or not before the first firing, but the opinion 
as to the great forbearance of the soldiers, when violently attacked 
seems to be confirmed on all sides. 


Mr. Gladstone announced yesterday week that the Ministry are 
not only not opposed to the National system of education in 
Ireland, but favourable to it. If the Roman Catholic clergy 
were waiting to revive the Education system ‘in grim repose,”— 
as Mr. Disraeli asserts, —this announcement of the Prime Minister’s 
must have been a shock to that grim repose. But we have not as 
yet heard any murmuring. 


If the Suez Canal should really succeed at last, there will be a 
disagreeable question as to its neutrality to be discussed among 
the European powers, which a rumour from Vienna asserts to be 
already brought up by England. The Viceroy of Egypt, it is said, 
has asked the European Powers to guarantee the neutrality of the 
Canal, and to this Austria, Prussia, and England bave assented,— 
England prompting the suggestion,—but France objecting. ‘This 
is, of course, all rumour. But if the Suez Canal does not put an 
end to the question of its neutrality by comfortably silting up 
almost as soon as it is opened, a very unpleasant controversy 
of some sort will doubtless have to be got through about it. 


Consols were on Friday evening 923 to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. are acting, not on behalf of a Church for which they care little, 


—__~>———- 
THE LORDS AND THE BILL. 


F this rumour be true,—which we do not believe,—that the 
Conservative Lords have made up their minds to the exercise 
of the liberum veto on the nation’s work, there was real aristocra- 
tic nonchalance in the discussion of Thursday night on the 
effect of adding two life peers and a half or so to that House 
annually. A man who when just going to submit to a probably 
fatal operation, sends a careful order for some choice dried 
fruits from the East Indies, might be supposed to be keeping 
up his own heart by carefully dwelling on the most trivial 
details of a prolonged existence ; but we could not credit the 
Lords with so much eagerness to live as this, and should sincerely 
believe that they were so intrepid, so utterly reckless of extinc- 
tion, that it pleased them better to dwell on even the finest 
minutiz of their own possible future, than on the coarse con- 
flict into which they had made up their minds to plunge. 
This intrepidity would be very touching, but it would 
also be a most natural characteristic of the rashness which 
had resolved on such a conflict, and so far rather 
corroborates than invalidates the hypothesis that they 
contemplate a violent and extreme course. It is barely even 
possible that they are in the dark as to its violent and ex- 
treme character. They all know that a Bill passed in the last 
House of Commons by majorities of 60 and upwards, has been 
passed, in a stronger form, in this, by majorities very nearly 
double ; that the statistics of the new House of Commons 
show a majority of about 40 for England and Wales,—of 
about 40 for Scotland, and about 26 for Ireland in fayour of 
the Bill; that there is no separate constituent element of the 
kingdom, therefore, which has not given its voice decisively 
for the Bill; and that the only result of the impertinence of 
affecting that the Peers of England are really a fully co- 
ordinate power with the whole remnant of the nation, would be 
to make that remnant of the nation show the ease with which 
it could crush, and the indifference with which it would do 
so. But that is the least part of the mischief. If the Lords 
are really weary of a power so much hampered by the grow- 
ing pretensions and strength of the national assembly,—if 
they think, as they may well think on good grounds, that 
they will have more substantial power as elected members of 
the Commons than as members of a paralyzed branch of the 
Legislature,—well and good. We have no objection. But 
let them at least recollect that their power in the Commons, 
if extinguished as a separate order, will be purely conditional 
on their adoption of a new creed,—a creed such as English 
constituencies will ratify,—and that they cannot inaugurate 
the attempt to earn such power worse than by doing their best 
to kindle civil war in Ireland,—.e., by insolently vetoing the 
policy which the whole nation,—themselves excepted,—has 
deliberately endorsed. 

The House of Peers has recently rung with reproaches 
directed against the Ministry for two Irish acts,—the liberation 
of a few Fenian prisoners of no note, whose impotence was the 
apology for their release, and whose utterly subordinate cha- 
racter, as the tools of other and more guilty men, was the 
excuse for their crime; and also for the supposed avowal by 
distinguished members of the Government of sympathy with 
loose Irish ideas on proprietary rights in land. We have been 
told again and again that this mistaken leniency towards 
crime, and still more mistaken sympathy with revolutionary 
ideas, was exciting Irish passions to a white-heat. Well, then, 
we ask, what could we say of the act of men who, knowing 
in their own hearts that they have no power at all to prevent 
this measure, should idly reject it to gratify their own vanity ? 
Will not that stir Irish passions to a white-heat? Leniency, 
even if it be too great, does not usually stir up resentment. 
Hope in the justice of England, even on the land laws, is not 
the sort of motive from which we should expect to reap a crop 
of agrarian crimes, and we for our parts utterly disbelieve that 
the two phenomena have any connection whatever. But 
what is it natural to expect from the idle interference of a 
body of hereditary landowners to avert a great act of justice to 
Ireland? Lord Derby has avowed that he does not venture even 
on his own Irish estate to carry out fully his own ideas of a 
proprietor’s rights and duties. What does he, or any other of 


the great Irish landowners in the House of Peers, expect to be 
the result of a cynical attempt on behalf of their body to reject 
the prayer of Ireland, and thwart the resolve of Great Britain ? 
Do they suppose that they can do these things and not aggravate 
a thousandfold the hatred felt by Ireland for English land laws 





but of proprietary interests for which they care everything? 
If agrarian murders multiply, would those titled Conservatives 
keep an easy conscience in spite of the useless and wanton 
insult they had cast upon Ireland? We should not condemn 
this act if the Lords could even pretend to hope that their 
action would be effectual. If they could even fancy they had 
the real power to defeat the measure, they would be justified 
in acting on their conscientious view of it. But, as they 
well know, they have not. This act would be simply the act 
of madmen,—the act of reckless men, who are willing 
to risk not only their own existence, but countless evils of a 
far more serious character as well, if they may only spare 
themselves the mortification of saying, ‘ We surrender.’ 

We do not really believe the rumour we have discussed. 
But if there is even sufficient ground for it to render discus- 
sion useful, it is quite necessary to warn the House of Lords 
that it is not their own existence only they would be perilling 
in this matter,—to that they might have a right. They would 
be casting gunpowder on already heated and smouldering fuel. 
They would be idly and yet deliberately exciting the Irish 
animosity against land laws and landlords into fury which we 
may not soon be able to extinguish. 


LORD LOTHIAN AND TIE PEERS. 


~ ORD LOTHIAN’S letter to the Zimes of this day week, 

4 coinciding as it did with the policy recommended by 
the Tory organ the Standard, gives us a pretty fair conception 
of such tendencies as are at work to incline the leading minds of 
the House of Lords to moderation. The Staxdurd’s invitation 
to surrender must be regarded as a cue given by some one of 
the leaders of the Tory party; Lord Lothian’s appeal against 
an extreme policy shows how that cue affects the minds of 
able men of the middle party, who call themselves Liberal 
Conservatives. Judging by both incidents, and still more by 
the natural disposition of English caution and conservatism, 
not to provoke resistance a@ outrance, not to leave itself without 
a door of escape, we entertain a strong hope that the ramour 
of the Zimes is untrue, and that the House of Lords will not 
reject the Irish Church Bill. But what will be the effect of 
the wiser course, if, as we hope, it be taken, on the position 
of the Peers? How curiously the abler statesmen in the 
Lords are considering the position, is evident enough from the 
debate of Thursday night on the Life Peer’s Bill. Lord 
Penzance, in his very able speech, and Lord Carnarvon show 
themselves, at all events, to be quite aware of the real magni- 
tude of the crisis, though Lord Cairns evidently is not. And 
it is at the present moment most emphatically, that the 
Peers can compute to the best advantage their true wants 
for the future. They have now before them,—pressing 
with full weight upon their political conscience and imagi- 
nation,—the one difficulty which has more or less paralyzed 
the House of Peers ever since the Reform Bill, and 
which must always be the critical point of the situa- 
tion,—namely, that constituted as they are at present, the 
life is apt to be taken out of them periodically by an im- 
perious necessity for acting, and acting on the greatest possible 
issues of the day, not on their sincerest convictions but 
against them. No conceivable political influence can be more 
depressing than this. Lord Lothian’s masterly letter shows 
it in the strongest possible light. Lord Lothian shows that 
even on the Continent there is hardly a power anywhere which 
can veto the clearly expressed will of a nation; he points to 
Poland, and asks if the liberum-veto were a blessing to that 
country ; and his whole drift is to prove thatif, as he sup- 
poses, the British nation has made up its mind, if there is not 
any adequate evidence that it is altering, or is likely to alter 
its mind, the Conservatives in the House of Lords have 
nothing to do but to face the fact that they are quite possibly 
wrong, in spite of their strong conviction that they are right, 
and that whether wrong or not, they can only act rightly by 
assisting to carry out the policy which they believe to be wrong. 
“ Though I cannot conceive,” says Lord Lothian, in a sentence 
which deserves to be the motto for such an assembly 
as the present House of Lords, “I can suppose” that 
“twenty years hence, such of us as are then alive may have 
come to consider this measure as a salutary one.” The House 
of Lords, then, instead of guiding the country at the higher 
political crises, is an assembly which can only show its highest 
virtue by an act of intellectual candour as considerable as Lord 
Lothian’s in conceding against the strongest possible convic- 
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tions the supposition that it may be wrong. What a light is 
¢his on the true functions and constitution of a House of 
ds! 
= surely it follows plainly that if on the highest and most 
critical issues, the House of Lords is to be called upon to 
abandon its own judgment and accomplish a great act of poli- 
tical renunciation,—if it is to admit, on such State occasions, 
that the will of the nation is not represented in the House of 
Lords, but should clearly overrule the will of the House of 
Lords, then what we want of the House of Lords cannot be a 
sturdy and independent power, so strongly influenced by per- 
sonal interests as to be willing and able to make a fight with 
the Commons, but rather a flexible intellectual mind, which 
should be highly susceptible to every genuinely national 
conviction, and even strongly predisposed to agree with 
any such conviction though able and willing to correct 
errors and overrule hasty or premature plans in a spirit 
which will never even imply the assertion of an equal 
right to ultimate political control. What the House of Lords 
is traditionally supposed to afford, is a co-ordinate power in 
the State, a power based on property and rank; and this 
idea is so little obsolete that both Lord Cairns and Lord 
Salisbury, in the recent debates on life peerages, laid it 
down that a great proprietary or hereditary position was 
of the essence of the ordinary qualifications for a seat in 
that House. But what is the special advantage of a 
great proprietary or hereditary position, except to supply a 
backbone of strong and sturdy interest, that will give security 
for the strong conservatism and for the stronger pertinacity 
of the Lords? Will a great proprietary position secure can- 
dour like Lord Lothian’s,—a disposition to admit that though 
he cannot conceive, he can suppose that his view may, after all, 
be wrong? Will it make its possessor willing to admit a 
political error with as much frankness as Lord Lothian 
admits his error in siding with Austria both in 1859 and 
1866? Are the qualities requisite for high political forbear- 
ance and renunciation in any way fostered by a great proprie- 
tary position, and are not the qualities which are so fostered 
likely to give rise to a radical difference of feeling between 
their possessors and the nation at large? The House of Lords 
appears to be based on a strong and predominant political 
interest, expressly in order that, whenever that strong and 
predominant interest takes effect, and begins to thwart the 
will of the nation, it may be at once overruled, and reminded 
that it has no right to set itself in opposition to the will of 
the nation. And, if it be so, why contend for a quali- 
fication, of which it is the very essence to engender keen and 
pertinacious interests, and which has no tendency whatever to 
produce that statesmanlike candour and power of supposing 
that even in your own cherished political creed you may be 
wrong, of which Lord Lothian gives so striking an example ? 
It may, perhaps, be said that though on extraordinary 
occasions, like this of the Irish Church Bill, it is desirable for 
the Peers to recognize their subordination to the representa- 
tives of the nation, and to suppose at least, though not to 
conceive, that they themselves may be in the wrong and the 
uation in the right,—still, that on ordinary occasions you do 
want a self-reliant power to revise and check the legislation of 
the Commons, a power of some distinct character and pride, 
one not afraid to act. No doubt. But is it not clear that 
the root of that self-reliance and pride should be sought as 
much as possible in a conspicuous intellectual impartiality and 
superiority to one-sided interests, rather than in that strong iden- 
tification with proprietary or hereditary interests which Lord 
Derby, and Lord Salisbury, and Lord Cairns have insisted upon? 
If you want the most perfect of revising assemblies, you want 
one which will enter heartily into the spirit and wishes of the 
House of Commons, and, usually at least, be disposed to nega- 
tive, if at all, any proposal of the House of Commons only 
because the means taken seem ill-considered and hasty, not 
because it disapproves absolutely of the end. The first con- 
dition of a good revising assembly is to be substantially in 
sympathy with the more powerful assembly whose acts are to 
be revised. Even on matters of far slighter importance than 
this Disestablishment Bill,—matters like the University Tests’ 
Bill and the Bill for Legalizing Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister,—there is at present, and very naturally, exceed- 
ingly little initial sympathy between the House of Lords and 
House of Commons. The truth is, that the Lords now repre- 


sent one small but powerful class of very sharply defined \ 





majority of the Commons. Now this is, we take it, an 
essential condition of a good revising assembly,—that its 
lines of political division should, on the whole, ran 
nearly parallel with the lines of political division in 
the Lower House,—so that its criticisms, when they are made, 
may not seem the willing snubs of a hostile power, but the 
impartial corrections of a friendly power. In point of fact, 
we believe that the House of Peers is much better fitted for a 
great act of political renunciation, such as it is now called 
upon to perform, than it is for the sympathetic kind of re- 
vision needed on questions of smaller import. The very cau- 
tion and conservatism of the Peers teaches them to dread and 
to hesitate to provoke a war with the people. But on ques- 
tions of too little mark for such a result their unsympathetic 
prepossessions take fatal effect, and in a way that year by 
year is likely to diminish the influence of the House of Lords 
with the country. Who can doubt that if the House of 
Peers were at the present moment known to be heartily 
favourable, instead of profoundly hostile, to the great mea- 
sure on which the nation has decided, it would have far more 
power to modify and amend it, than it can under present 
circumstances wisely venture to exercise ? The steady prepon- 
derance in the Peers of the views held by a mere minority in the 
Commons, is not only a misfortune when great issues come to 
be raised, but a still greater misfortune on matters of less 
moment,—for thence arises the permanent suspicion which 
attaches to minor amendments and improvements carried by 
the House of Lords. It is clearly far better to have a Revising 
Council which is not in almost constant need of the magnani- 
mous candour illustrated by Lord Lothian’s letter, which 
is not too often obliged to make the difficult supposition that 
its deepest convictions may be all wrong, which finds itself 
in concord with the nation, and not at issue with it ;—better, 
not only for such a Council itself, but for the sake of exercising 
some authority over the popular body. Even though the 
Lords have the virtue in them to achieve an act of renuncia- 
tion now and then, they would fulfil their functions far more 
effectually meanwhile, if there were little or no danger of 
dead-locks, if they were known to be impartial judges with 
popular sympathies. 

Hence it seems to us that the crisis of the day, whether, 
as we still sincerely hope, it pass over without a conflict 
through the political self-control of the Peers, or whether it 
leads to a struggle, equally illustrates the enormous importance 
of increasing the intellectual impartiality, and decreasing the 
mere mass of proprietary self-interest, in the Upper House. 
Lord Russell’s Bill is a very puny step in that direction, but 
it will do good if it only serve to set clearly before the 
nation what the Upper House ought to be if it is to criticize 
and amend with effect the legislation of the representatives of 
the people. The peppercorn contribution of about two 
life peers per annum to the impartiality of the House of Lords 
is trivial in itself, but it may awaken thought as to what is 
wanted in a revising assembly, if we are really to have 
one. It ought not to be buttressed by the mere weight 
of its class-interest. It ought to rest on its impartiality, its 
white light, its calm judicial insight. It ought to be not 
simply able to suppose by a great effort of imagination that 
the nation is in the right, but able to feel the very strong 
character of the presumption afforded by a wide-spread 
national conviction. ‘It ought to be, in short, as much in- 
fluenced as may be by men of the stamp which Life Peerages 
are intended to admit,—men distinguished by the lucidity and 
candour of their intellect,—men infinitely less likely to have 
their judgment determined by interest than by dispassionate 
reason. Such an assembly the House of Peers is not,—nor is likely 
to be, even when the proposed twenty-eight Life Peers shall all 
have been created. But such an assembly is at least pointed 
to as the ideal of an Upper House by the new proposal,—and 
we may fairly hope, therefore, that it may do even more to 
mould the minds of the younger Hereditary Peers into an 
attitude of stately and impartial disinterestedness like that 
assumed by such men as Lord Carnarvon and Lord Lothian, 
than even to add directly to the judicial intellect of the 
Upper House. 


MR. MOTLEY’S PROSPECTS. 


R. MOTLEY has begun well. There is an air of dignity 
and firmness, without the slightest hostility, in his re- 


interests, and not by any means one in fundamental sympathy | joinders to the formal Liverpool addresses which forms a 


with the Commons,—not by any means one of which the | 
majority seems at all likely to coincide generally with the , 


striking contrast to the jocular familiarity of Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson’s manner when he so successfully wheedled English- 
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men into acquiescence in a treaty which two years previously 
they would probably have rejected with disgust. Mr. 
Motley has perceived that his country, not without real 
nobility of feeling, cares a great deal more about the tone 
held towards England than the concessions wrung from her. 
That the Americans did not quite know how much Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson squeezed out of both Lord Stanley and 
Lord Clarendon is no doubt true. But had they known it, it is 
clear that they would never have taken the diplomatic victory 
as any sort of equivalent for the oily manner by which 
that victory was softened to England by their representative. 
It seems now perfectly evident that they admired Mr. Sum- 
ner’s speech not so much for the ridiculous pretensions of its 
legal demands, but because it put the Government of the 
United States once more in the position of a haughty and 
flispleased power, rather than of a ‘cute, cajoling agent of 
business, which was the air which the late President’s govern- 
ment and Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s manner in public had un- 
fortunately given it. The Americans, pleased to see the air 
of offended pride and estranged feeling resumed, still more 
pleased to see the effect of sufficiently shrewd but free-and- 
easy “soft-sawder’’ obliterated, did not think or care much 
apparently about the astounding extravagance of Mr. Sumner’s 
demands. Nay, “A Yankee” even deliberately represents Mr. 
Sumner’s demand in our columns to-day asa purely strategical 
demand, painted up by an advocate who asked for damages 
twenty-five times as great as he expected to get, in order that 
he might ensure getting some four or five per cent. on what he 
asked for. We confess that does not seem to us either fair or 
respectful to Mr. Sumner. If words on the gravest political 
subjects are used by the most upright and eminent statesmen 
in America not to express what they mean, but as cards to win 
a trick, we can only say that the most upright and eminent 
statesmen in America are by no means so honourable as the 
same class of men in England. Indeed, there is hardly a man 
in Parliament who would not feel ashamed of expressing so 
apparently deliberate and well-weighed an opinion as Mr. 
Sumner’s on public affairs, well knowing all the time that 
the deliberation of his words had been adapted for the 
purpose of so evaggerating his real meaning as to gain his real 
end. For our own parts, we do not in the least accept the 
interpretation put by our Yankee correspondent on Mr. Sum- 
ner’s speech. It seems to us a very discrediting and very 
improbable interpretation. And we venture to warn our 
friends across the Atlantic that any similar depreciation of the 
obvious meaning of a speech by any popular English statesman 
of the same rank, on our relations with America, would be the 
most fatal of practical blunders. If by any chance they should 
ever hear the foremost man in the popular English party, 
whether in the House of Lords or the House of Commons, 
talking of America as Mr. Sumner talked lately of England, let 
them depend upon it that if demands all but certain to lead to 
war are not already determined upon, they are all but determined 
upon, and that the speech is made only to elicit the popular feel- 
ing in relation to war. We do not see anything at all ridicalous 
in public men seriously meaning what they say. And when 
they say things, therefore, which if advanced diplomatically 
mean war, and this as the organs of a party which has received 
the fullest demonstrations of popular support, the whole world 
may feel sure that war is in immediate prospect. The delight- 
ful joke which “ A Yankee ” seems to see in England's putting 
that construction on Mr. Sumner’s speech and gravely discuss- 
ing accordingly what we would, and what we would never, 
concede, seems to us, we confess, not at all a better joke than 
the joke, if there be any, of our own simplicity in construing 
his own letters in their obvious sense, and not rather in some 
amazing Jesuitical sense carefully calculated on the hypothesis 
that we should discount his assertions at the considerable rate of 
25 per cent. Do members of the American Senate really con- 
ceive that they are discharging their functions as representa- 
tives when they plead for their own nation as Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz pleaded for Mrs. Bardell? We cannot say that we 
believe it, even on the positive assurance of ‘“‘A Yankee.” 

But though we reject altogether the humiliating gloss which 
“A Yankee” has kindly provided for Mr. Sumner’s speech,— 
a gloss which seems to us, we confess, to aim at excusing his 
political intellect at the expense of his political character,— 
we admit at once that we did misinterpret the practical 
weight of Mr. Sumner’s speech, and that we misinterpreted 
it for the very simple reason that while both English and 
American politicians of the foremost rank probably say what 
they think just, the Englishmen in the front take care, with 
the reticence of long political habit, never to claim in words 








more than they intend to make a strenuous push for, while the 
Americans in the front are much less chary of words which 
they have not the slightest intention of supporting by deeds. 
We feel no doubt at all,—it is written on every line of Mr. 
Sumner’s speech,—that the orator meant precisely what he 
said; that he thinks we ought to give both an abject apology, 
and about half the cost of the war in damages, if we are to 
satisfy the equity of the case. But then, as it is now obvious, 
and as it was not obvious when he spoke, there was no real 
connection in the American mind between their avowal of 
what they conceived to be fair, and their demand for it. They 
did not see at all that such a speech, so received, would have 
been a very logical prelude to a demand intended to occasion a 
diplomatic rupture, but was a very incoherent and unpractical 
speech, made as it was ‘in the air,’ with no further consequence 
than the disapproval by the Senate of Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s 
treaty. Political words and political actions seem to be much 
less closely linked together in America than here. None of 
our leading statesmen would ever dream of so curious a non- 
sequitur as Mr. Motley’s mission seems to us in its relation to 
Mr. Sumner’s speech. ‘ An apology and a hundred million 
sterling” would have seemed to us the very least demand to 
which that speech could have served as exordium. No doubt 
we have too much disregarded the difference, so vast in 
America, so comparatively small in England, between a leader 
of party and an executive minister. Such a speech as Mr. 
Sumner’s made in either House of Parliament by a popular 
leader, and not replied to by the Government, would have been 
a portent of the first order. In Congress, the unattached 
statesmen, even of the ruling party, seem to soliloquize with 
no sense of practical responsibility. Still it was not so 
much Mr. Sumner’s speech itself as the general applause 
with which it was received in America before it had been 
canvassed by American lawyers and the English public, which 
led us to attach to it so grave a weight. 

The whole transaction, however, does throw considerable: 
light on the prospects of Mr. Motley’s mission. The story of 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s extraordinary failure, though he got 
almost all he asked for, and asked much which it was once 
thought England would never grant, is most instructive. Had 
he held the tone of Mr. Adams, had he held what seems 
certain to be the tone of Mr. Motley,—the dignified tone of a 
nation displeased and alienated, but not especially resentful,— 
there can be no doubt but the convention he extracted from 
Lord Clarendon would have been accepted by the Senate as a 
great victory of America and a partial humiliation of England. 
But because he covered his diplomacy with so much unctuous- 
ness, with so caressing a manner, neither the Senate nor any 
part of the American people chose to look for a moment at the 
substance of the convention. They would far rather have 
gone without compensation than be compensated without the 
satisfaction of a moral triumph. We confess we do not look. 
upon this feeling with any contempt. Thinking as the 
American nation does about the quarrel, it is a natural 
and not unworthy feeling. But what does it argue for 
Mr. Motley’s success in doing what his predecessor has 
so egregiously failed in? Why, as much as this :—That if 
Mr. Motley can contrive to ectort, or seem to extort, from 
a reluctant England all but the very same terms which 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson seemed to wheedle out of us, he 
will be heartily supported in America. The only difficulty 
appears to us to be in the very positive and stringent refusal 
which the Senate has openly given to the substance of the 
late convention, but which, as we now interpret the matter, it 
really gave only to the accessories. Mr. Motley may, perhaps, 
get the English authorities to express formally their regret 
that the Alabama was allowed to sail,—(we heartily hope he 
will, for England has plenty of reason to regret so dangerous a 
precedent on general grounds of policy, quite as much as on 
special grounds of international comity),—and if he does, we 
think that will probably be almost as much as America, pro- 
perly and reticently represented by Mr. Motley, will care to 
demand in addition to what we recently conceded. But 
beyond this,—which it is still matter of doubt whether England 
will concede, though we think she owes it to America,— 
we do not see anything further which Mr. Motley can 
possibly succeed in obtaining which had not been already 
granted to Mr. Reverdy Johnson. It seems to us, we confess, 
extremely unfortunate that the Senate of the United States 
should have rejected with so much ¢c/at, and on such un- 
manageable grounds as they have put forth, a convention 
which must form the substance of any future arrangement, 
and yet should have done so without any sort of intention,— 
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as it now appears,—of insisting on the views officially laid 
down for them by their spokesman. But it is in any case 
highly satisfactory to be assured that the difficulty is, after all, 
more one of form than of essence. We cannot quite feel sure 
as yet that the not very creditable wish to keep an open 
question, —with a view to Canadian extensions,—is not at the 
bottom of a good deal of the satisfaction expressed in America 
concerning the delay. But even so, if, as we think we 
can promise, Great Britain is patient, and is not in any 
hurry to urge a reconciliation, the wish to keep the sore 
open will abate before long ; and with the good-will of both 
arties, Mr. Motley will, no doubt, find means so far to alter 
the form of the Treaty as to find a loop-hole by which the 
American Senate may escape from its premature and, as it 
now seems, loose and ill-considered conclusions. 





LORD DERBY ON THE TURF. 


ORD DERBY’S letter to Sir Joseph Hawley, which was 
read at the meeting of the Jockey Club last Saturday, 
and was printed in the Zimes of Monday, may be looked at in 
two lights. It is at once a plea for young horses and for 
young Peers. Under the present system, we are told that two- 
year-olds are “crippled” and “stumped,” while the Great 
Race week is generally followed by a widely spread report that 
some young lord has gone to the devil. As we write, the 
entire racing studs of two young dukes are about to be sold at 
Tattersall’s, and we may fairly ascribe such a crash to the 
influence of some of those speculators mentioned by Lord 
Derby. “I take it,” he writes, “that the deterioration of 
the Turf in public estimation, of which there is no doubt, 
is mainly owing now to the fact that the majority of horses 
are in the possession of men who run for profit, and not for 
sport ; who care nothing for the animal horse, who cannot 
afford to wait for a return of their money, but who, in the 
language of the Manchester school, prefer ‘a nimble nine- 
pence to a slow shilling,’ and in whose hands a wretched 
animal, especially if not quite so wretched as he is thought, is 
as valuable as one of a high class, if not more so.” In other 
words, the Turf is no longer an aristocratic pastime, but is 
given up to the business of Gambling. Welchers and money- 
lenders have succeeded to statesmen. There is no longer any 
pretence of races being run for the sake of improving the breed 
of horses. One owner runs to win because he has backed his 
own colours, only perhaps he backs them quietly, and is loud 
in his offers of the odds against them. The employment of 
touts and the tips to stable-boys are further reprobated by 
Lord Derby, and there is no doubt that they arise out of the 
same system. But the real question is whether the present 
state of the Turf is a corruption of something which is good 
in itself, or the natural result of something which is inherently 
vicious. If it be merely the inroad of plebeianism that has 
destroyed a virtuous amusement, and if young lords are ruined 
by betting with commoners, the remedy, of course, would be 
simple. The police might have strict orders to put down all 
betting out of a certain privileged Ring. Within that ring 
none but. coronets might be admitted. The vulgar world 
might stand round and gaze at the licensed sports of the 
aristocracy. It might be an arbitrary exercise of power to 
keep all those “who cannot afford to wait for a return of 
their money ’’ off the Downs. Some of these poor beggars 
may go down fora sight of the raze, or for an outing. The 
Peers would hardly grudge them a holiday. But it is import- 
ant that the morals of the middle-classes should not be 
contaminated, and there are indulgences which ought to be 
confined to the nobility. At the German baths, no inhabitant 
is allowed to play ; people who live at Homburg must go to 
Wiesbaden, and those who live at Wiesbaden must go to 
Homburg. If we are to adopt the practices of those places, 
we ought to follow their example. Lord Derby and the 
Times seem to fear that if some such restrictions are not 
introduced, the Turf itself will be swept away by “ external” 
or legislative authority. And if that was to be done, what 
would become of the Peers ? 

For our own part, we should have no objection to seeing the 
Turf placed under an aristocratic monopoly. We can fully 
appreciate the distaste which is felt by its old supporters when 
they have to rub shoulders with a “nimble ninepence.”” The 





grand aristocratic theory, that races are run simply for the 
improvement of the breed of horses, commends itself to the | 
imagination. A logician might object that if this theory were | 
correct, there would be no need of Betting. But if no bets 
were made, there would be no decided interest. The Peer who 


supports the Turf makes a bet partly to establish his know- 
ledge of horseflesh, and partly to encourage the pastime. So 
far as the money is concerned, it is indifferent to him whether 
he wins or loses. It is clear that the professional bookmaker 
can never be in this position. So long as the needy adven- 
turer is excluded, we may assume that there can be no tempta- 
tion to any man of wealth and position to go beyond his 
means. But the appearance of the speculator is the signal 
for wild gambling, for every kind of trick, for the employment 
of touts and the diffusion of rumours, for the ruin of two- 
year-olds, and for everything else that degrades the character 
of the Turf. It is possible that even if lords could only bet 
with lords, the young might occasionally be led away, unless 
the Jockey Club imposed a “close time” for Peers as well as 
for horses. Yet this would be one of the necessary incidents 
of the aristocratic monopoly, and, on the whole, it would not 
do harm. The idea of extending any sort of protection to 
other horses than two-year-olds, to other men than the 
regular supporters of the Turf, has never occurred to Lord 
Derby. Weare not qualified to discuss the question whether 
the breed of horses is improved or deteriorated by the present 
mode of training. But the effects of the present system of 
betting are felt very far beyond the classes which Lord Derby 
takes under his wing. We remarked last week on the incon- 
gruity of fining people for betting at Birmingham, while the 
law not only sanctions but protects the same practice at 
Epsom. Yet the very persons who approve of the penalty 
being enforced in the one instance will shrug their shoulders 
at the doctrinaire morality involved in the comparison. We 
hear in all these discussions of the abuses of the Turf, of its 
losing its place in public estimation, of its trickery attaining 
the dimensions of a national scandal. If any practical remedy 
was suggested at the same time, there would be some sense in 
these complaints. But while one-half of Lord Derby's letter 
is taken up with a question which cannot in any way affect 
the real evil, the other half simply exhorts us to make the 
Turf aristocratic, unless we would see it perish. There is an 
alternate fear of public opinion being too strong for the Turf, 
and being devoted to its service. The nation bets, and is 
scandalized at the extent of its own betting. It would be 
impossible, we are told, to interfere with gambling at Epsom, 
because all the world gambles at Epsom. Yet, says Lord 
Derby, we must restrict the practice to the upper classes, or 
Parliament, which never sits on the Derby Day, will deprive 
itself of its chief holiday for the benefit of the public morals. 
The House of Commons, which heard with cheers Mr. Lowe's 
statement that a tax was not to be imposed on brood mares, 
and which acquiesced in his sarcasm that the interest of this 
statement would kill all the merely financial and subordinate 
interests of his speech, was seldom credited with such 
self-denial. 

We confess that we are not quite so sanguine. In our 
judgment, public opinion is still unformed upon this subject. 
There is, no doubt, some feeling excited whenever a great 
scandal arises, and the ruin of each new victim leads men to 
ask whether our liberty is not degenerating into licence. But 
after all, people say, if this marquis or that earl had not 
beggared himself on the Turf, he would have found some 
other way of parting with his money. If the public is called 
upon to reprobate some sharp practice on the Turf, it regards 
it as nothing more than a competition between those who 
steer close to the wind and those who don’t care where the 
wind comes from. Lord Derby will say that such a view is 
inconsistent with the respect which ought to be paid to the 
Turf, and which was paid to it in its palmy days. We wish 
we could see something more definite than the mere want of 
respect for an institution which, whether it be aristocratic or 
popular, does and must do an incalculable amount of mischief. 
Any race may be made into an instrument of gambling, and 
it has been said that of late years the manly and healthy 
excitement produced by the University Boat-race has been pro- 
stituted in this way. But the great horse-races notoriously exist 
for the sole purpose of gambling. Every thought, every interest, 
every speculation is centred not in the race, but in the winner ; 
not in the horses, but in the odds upon them. People think 
there is nothing wrong in this because everybody does it, and 
the same reason which takes the whole of London to the 
Derby finds a public for the sporting papers and for the tips 
of their prophets. There may be nothing objectionable here, 
just as the lottery and the rouge-et-noir tables may be right 
and proper. But if so, why does the law prohibit wagers, why 
are there heavy fines on games of hazard, why are lotteries 
declared to be public nuisances, and why does playing or bet- 
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ting with any instrument of wagering in any place to which the 
public have access make a man liable to be imprisoned as a 
rogue and vagabond? There must be some difference here 
between our theory and our practice, and it is important to 
know which of them is right. Otherwise, we shall be driven 
to the conclusion that though chuck-farthing is not only a sin, 
but a misdemeanour when it is played by a ragged boy in the 
streets, there is no harm whatever in chuck-thousand, so long 
as it is played by a marquis, under the auspices of the Jockey 
Club, and within the Ring at Epsom. 





THE PROPOSED ABOLITION OF THE PATENT LAWS. 


HOSE who doubt whether there are subjects upon which 

no conclusion is possible, which baffle the ablest and 

most judicial minds possessing the best attainable information, 
should read the debate which has just taken place on the 
proposed abolition of the Patent Laws. The most remarkable 
fact of the debate was the uncompromising attack upon these 
laws by Sir Roundell Palmer, his eager advocacy of the opinion 
that they should be at once abolished ; but the most significant 
speech was made by Lord Stanley, who exhibited perfectly 
the incapacity of reasonable men to come to a wholly satisfac- 
tory judgment upon them. In fact, there is a real balance 
of considerations which were almost exhaustively stated by 
Lord Stanley. If you look at one set of facts, you see 
good reason for conceding patent rights; if you look 
at another set, you find innumerable mischiefs arising 
from the concession ; and there is hardly any means of measur- 
ing which set of arguments preponderates. The motive of 
granting patents is prima fucie very simple and unobjectionable. 
You wish to encourage inventions, by which the wealth of the 
world is so much increased, and you therefore promise inventors 
a temporary monopoly of their use, on the single condition that 
the inventions shall be made public. But for some such 
guarantee, it is said, many inventors would have no temptation 
to rack their brains, and capitalists would be afraid to help 
them in putting their ideas into a concrete shape. That 
invention, as a matter of fact, is to some extent encouraged is 
certain, though Lord Stanley hardly touched upon the point. 
On the other hand, hardly any patent law can do what it pro- 
fesses, while it is certain to do much harm; and this is, at 
least, the character of our own law. The rewards with which 
it tempts inventors are too often delusive, and they at least 
would have small real cause to complain of its abolition. No 
patent brings its holder any immediate pecuniary right. He 
can only sue people who infringe his patent, and the costli- 
ness of patent suits is such that he is seldom able to protect 
himself. To make the property worth anything, a capitalist 
must take it up; but the capitalist in doing so stipulates for 
the lion’s share of the profit. Probably in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred the reward was obtained by such speculators, and not 
by inventors. This of itself, we believe, would not be a suflicient 
argument against conceding patent rights; but it would cer- 
tainly be sufficient, if inventors could be induced in some less 
costly way to surrender their ideas to the public. Another 
reason against patents, stated by Lord Stanley,—that the 
reward is usually out of all proportion to the service rendered, 
— is also a strong one, if a better plan can be thought of; but the 
main reason, the injury to third parties, is most serious. 
There is a great mass of well-founded complaints as to patents 
being traps for manufacturers. Improvements and amend- 
ments in the details of machinery and manufacturing processes, 
which would inevitably be come at by the manufacturers them- 
selves, are appropriated beforehand by inventors, who do not 
possess in reality any particular merit. Manufacturers are 
afraid to make slight alterations, for fear an inventor comes 
down upon them ; they never know but what they may have 
to encounter an action for “something they have always done.” 
Even inventors themselves suffer in this way. It commonly 
happened that half-a-dozen men competing in the same line of 


business would come almost simultaneously upon the same | 


discovery, but if A was a week or a fortnight before B, the 


latter was excluded from his own discovery. The Patent Law, | licences. 





| 
! 
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good; and we are quite disposed to agree with him. The 
decisive consideration appears to be the unavoidable abuse of 
patents for inconsiderable inventions, or inventions of simul- 


taneous discovery. The hardship of excluding B from a dis- 
covery of his own because A had patented it a week before, 
is such as to demand the clearest proof of the expediency of 
the general law which deprives him of the fruit of his labours, 
Where B is a manufacturer, led up to the discovery by the 
necessities of competition and suddenly laid under contribu- 
tion by a stranger or a rival, the hardship is especially severe. 
We are not sure but that to make any patent law tolerably 
just, special provision should be made for proof of simultaneous 
discovery, and either compensation to all the discoverers by 
the patentees, or full liberty to them to make use of their dis- 
covery. It is of equal importance, however, that the amendment 
of manufacturing processes in detail should not be checked ; 
and perhaps the fact that the great majority of patents now 
only apply to what may be termed details is a main reason 
for abolishing them. It is a simple monstrosity, to quote 
the case given by Mr. Scott Russell, that every conceivable 
shape of a boiler should be patented, so that the most obvious 
change of form, which some particular exigency obviously sug- 
gests when it arises, should not be permissible to a manufac- 
turer unless he pays black mail to somebody else. If it is 
said that details are often important, the answer is that 
manufacturers and inventors have a sufficient stimulus with 
regard to them without a patent law. The pressure of com- 
petition and the large scale of manufacturing, which make 
details important, are sufficient inducements to those interested 
to find out something new, or encourage others to find out 
something for them. Just because invention must usually 
come in the way of great manufacturers, who can recoup them- 
selves without patents, patents are no longer necessary. Men 
like Sir William Armstrong, and Mr. Scott Russell, who are 
themselves considerable inventors, do not care for patents, 
except to guard themselves against the interference of 
others who might take advantage of the present law 
to reap where they had not sowed. They are quite 
content to let others alone, if they are let alone themselves, 
deriving their profit from general excellence of manu- 
facture, of which any single process which might be the 
subject of a patent is only one out of many details, and 
perhaps not the most important. Nor do such inventors 
conceal their detailed improvements, so that they are in no 
way tempted to do anything for the advantage of the public 
by the present law. It was observable in the debate that the 
defence of the present law rested exclusively with representatives 
of probably the least important inventors. Mr. Mundella’s 
assurance that working-men are attached to the present law, 
and that inventors of the working-class would either not 
be tempted to invent, or would be deprived of the re- 
ward of their industry, was, in truth, the only argument in 
its favour. But it was plainly insufficient. It would be 
necessary also to show that such inventions are overwhelmingly 
valuable, so as to compensate for all the injury a patent law 
must do; but this was not and, we believe, could not be 
ajtempted. The special case of poor inventors might be met 
by an organized system of voting rewards to those whose 
inventions had been largely adopted and used ; but we should 
not frame an entire law, which the public do not require, and 
which would work a deal of harm, in order to suit their peculiar 
circumstances. 

Such being the nature of the discussion, it is, of course, not 
worth while saying much on the particular defects of the present 
law. But there is hardly a single point where some alteration 
is not called for. In particular, the Courts for trying patent cases 
could be very much improved ; and additional obstacles might 
be interposed to frivolous or entrapping patents. One of the 
main reasons for total abolition, nevertheless, must always be 
the impossibility of suggesting an amendment for some defect 
which is not itself open to equivalent objections. Nothing, 
for instance, seems so obvious at first sight than that the pre- 
sent law might be amended by compelling patentees to grant 
Yet the Royal Commission which reported in 1865 


then, not only does little real good to patentees themselves, but a | was decidedly oppesed to this suggestion, after hearing all that 


great deal of mischief to other people. Who is to decide whether | could be said for it. 


There is no means of saying before- 


the balance of advantage to the public through encouraging} hand what should be the maximum charge for licences, 
invention by offering a rather delusive reward exceeds the | while the moment this principle is introduced the special use 
disadvantage of impeding manufacture and preventing people | of a patent as a stimulus to inventors is tampered with— 
from using what they themselves discover ? 

Lord Stanley, though only recommending the matter for| are to make as much as they can. 
the “ particular handling ” of the Government, inclines, on the | apply to any 
whole, to the view that the Patent Laws do more harm than} not used in a year or two to some material extent. 
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inventions, requiring the greatest changes in manufacturing 
machinery, are often the slowest to come into operation. For 
the same reason, it would also be impracticable to compel 
patentees to grant licences at fixed maximum rates after their 
patent had been two or three years old. It might be just as 
impossible then, as at first, to say what the licence fee should 
be. If weare to have a patent law, then, we can have no sub- 
stantial improvement upon the present one; and it is so bad 
that it can hardly last. Perhaps there is at present a deficiency 
of evidence on the subject—the workmen not having been 
heard before the last Commission, and the information pre- 
sented as to the patent laws of other countries and their 
working being very deficient ; but though this may be a good 
reason for having another inquiry we anticipate that it will 
only confirm the verdict of impartial judges against the present 
system. 





THE MIDDLE-CLASS SUPPLY ASSOCIATIONS. 


HESE Societies constitute a very remarkable phenomenon, 
one which it is not easy to account for on commonly- 
received principles of Trade. They are, in fact, gigantic shops, 
so gigantic that not more than two or three of the largest 
private establishments in the metropolis can be compared to 
them ; they are started with no, or with the merest trifle of 
capital; unlike the co-operative stores of the manufacturing 
towns, they divide no profit, and therefore may be supposed to 
inspire no particular interest in their continued existence ; 
they are managed by men brought up to and devoting the 
chief part of their time to other occupations; in fact, they 
combine, or seem to combine, almost every defect which would 
ensure the ruin of a private speculation, and yet they increase 
and flourish in the most amazing manner. The last balance of 
one of them, the Civil Service Supply Association, lies before 
us, and it is a most interesting document. The institution 
is, we believe, not more than three years old; the amount 
of its first year’s sales was twenty thousand pounds; last 
year the amount was, in round numbers, two hundred and 
twenty thousand; and this vast amount of business was 
transacted with a paid-up capital of /ess than siv hundred 
pounds. This is sufficiently surprising: perhaps it is even 
more so that the net profit realized during the year was 
between seven and eight thousand pounds, an annual return, 
it will be observed, of nearly fourteen times the capital,—a 
more splendid success, we imagine, than the luckiest of 
traders or even miners ever attained. These profits, remain- 
ing undivided, and the sum accumulated from the small 
annual payment (in no case*more than five shillings) made by 
those who are privileged to deal with the Association, now 
make up an amply sufficient working capital. The whole 
result of this part of the Society’s operations may be thus 
stated, It began about three years ago, with a capital of a 
few hundred pounds. It now possesses, after deducting all 
liabilities, property which may be roughly estimated at about 
seven thousand pounds in money, and eight thousand in stock 
in hand. 

Several questions naturally suggest themselves. Of 
these, the first and most important is,—Do the customers of 
the Association obtain from it articles of good quality and 
cheap? Perhaps the best answer to this may be found in the 
fact that these customers are so numerous. More than fifteen 
thousand persons are found willing to pay a fee for the 
privilege of dealing with the Association. The writer's own 
experience, which dates very nearly from its establishment, is 
that the goods supplied are uniformly excellent. It is possible 
that more superfine qualities may be found in one or two 
private shops, patronized by customers so wealthy as to be 
indifferent to price; but the amount of superfine qualities is 
necessarily limited, and ordinary people must be satisfied if 
they are supplied with articles generally good and wholly 
unadulterated. The question about price is not so easily 
answered. It is of course generally lower than that charged 
by the retailers. On some articles, as, for instance, on spices, 
the difference is so great as to be utterly puzzling to persons 
not technically acquainted with matters of trade. Very often 
the question is complicated with considerations of quality, 
and does not admit of an absolutely accurate answer. In the 
ease of articles which are patented, or which bear the trade- 
mark of particular manufacturers, a definite comparison may 
be made. The difference here in favour of the Association 
is seldom less than fifteen per cent., and often much more. 
We believe that we are not overstating the case when we say 
that the customer gains a general advantage of twenty per 
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cent. It will next be asked, how can these results,—satis- 
faction to customers and profit to the Association,—be 
attained, while the retailers, as is notoriously the fact, seldom 
contrive, by any exercise of honest or even dishonest skill, to 
gain more than a bare living? They are attained, it must be 
answered, by economy of management and by the total im- 
munity from bad debts secured by a rigid system of ready- 
money payment. The latter advantage is so obvious, that it is 
needless to enlarge upon it; the former may require some 
explanation. The working expenses of the Association have 
been during the past year six per cent. plus a small fraction 
on the total amount of sales. Of these expenses about one- 
third are of a necessary kind, such as are common to a busi- 
ness however managed. (Some of our readers will probably 
be surprised to learn that “paper, string, bags, c.,”’ cost 
more than sixteen hundreds pounds, é.¢., about three-quarters 
per cent. on the whole returns.) With regard to the remainder, 
we may compare the expenses of a tradesman dealing chiefly 
in the same articles as those supplied by the Civil Service 
Stores ; these the writer has estimated as carefully as possible, 
but, it should be stated, without complete means of informa- 
tion, from a particular case of which he happens to possess 
some knowledge. A., a prosperous and respectable retailer, 
conducts a business of which the returns do not exceed fifty 
thousand pounds. His outlay, including the two per cent. of 
what we have called necessary expenses, will scarcely be less 
than six thousand pounds, and it 1s probable that to this a 
considerable sum should be added to make up for the average 
loss by bad debts. Twelve per cent. would be no exaggerated 
estimate of his working expenses. And this excess it is easy 
to account for. ‘The cost of distribution both within and 
without the shop is vastly larger. <A. has to send round for 
orders, and to deliver goods daily to most of his customers. 
The keep and wear and tear of sixteen horses make, together 
with the wages of drivers, &c., a formidable item. In the 
shop, again, he has to keep a staff of attendants equal to the 
maximum demand, because his customers will not be kept 
waiting. The Association, on the other, does not undertake 
delivery; this is charged to the customers, and it is more 
cheaply managed, both because itis done by the special machinery 
of a Delivery Company, and because the goods are sent in large 
quantities. At the same time, the labour of the attendants 
is more fully economized ; most of the business is done by 
order, but little comparatively over the counter, and complaints 
about delay are obviously useless. It must be remembered 
that A., with his exceptionally large business, exhibits a very 
favourable specimen of retail trade; B., C., &c. (and there 
are five or six shops of the kind within two or three hundred 
yards) make an outlay proportionately larger according as 
their returns are smaller, It will probably be asked,—Who, 
besides the customers, a body too incoherent to act, have an 
interest in perpetuating the association? The answer is, that 
it is managed by certain members of the Civil Service; and 
these, directors, secretary, &e., receive a certain remuneration 
for their trouble, not large, but still sufficiently attractive to 
men who do not find it easy to increase their income, who, in 
fact, can scarcely do so except by the means, available of course 
only to a few, of literature, and possibly private tuition. The 
directors probably find as little or even less difficulty in 
meeting than does any ordinary board, and may be supposed, 
without any complimentary exaggeration, to possess as much 
intelligence and knowledge of affairs. 

A larger question than any that we have hitherto supposed 
presents itself. Is this Association really a good thing, and 
in accord with sound policy? There are advantages which 
}are obvious. There is the advantage of getting things good 
'and cheap from dealers whose sole interest it is to make them 
| as good and cheap as possible ; the advantage of a man who 
| has ready money and is not unwilling to part with it,—and 
some people are strangely unwilling to do so,—reaping the 
profit of his good fortune and good sense; the advantage, 
again, of solvent people not making up for the defaults of the 
insolvent. And there are advantages not so obvious; there 
| is, for instance, the benefit of introducing a more provident 
| and, so to speak, more scientific style of housekeeping. To 
| 





order what is wanted for the needs of the day is probably an 
‘agreeable, but it is certainly an unintelligent and wasteful 
‘method of management. ‘To calculate beforehand what the 
| household will require for a month is a profitable exercise of 
'mind, employs time which might often otherwise be wasted, 
‘and also, by giving a fairly accurate notion of the average 
consumption, is a safeguard against wasteful or dishonest 
i practices. At the same time, there is something to be said 
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on the other side, though it has a remote application, 
of which individual consumers cannot be expected to take 
account. A., to return to our examples, is probably a liberal 
supporter of local institutions, possibly the churchwarden and 
mainstay of a district church, spends money freely in his 
neighbourhood, and sends his sons and daughters to expensive 
schools,—not, of course, in the neighbourhood, but sufficiently 
remote to enable them to consort on equal terms with the 
genteeler offspring of wholesale traders, &c. B., his smaller 
neighbour, is very likely deacon and chief paymaster of a local 
chapel, spends his money also after his measure, and sends his 
children to less expensive schools. The growth of such associa- 
tions as these must have itseffect upon the business of these men. 
A. will haveto contract hisexpenditure; B. to look more narrowly 
after every shilling ; and C. and D. will, not improbably, be 
extinguished altogether. What a number of minor interests 
may suffer with theirs it is impossible to say. The loss will, 
it is clear, extend far beyond them, extend to the very class 
which benefits by this movement. It is very well for X., Y., 
and Z., schoolmaster, clergyman, or Dissenting minister, to get 
their groceries, &c., at four-fifths of the ordinary price ; but 
they will not find it much of an advantage if it cost X. two or 
three pupils, Y. the rent of a dozen pews, and Z. the occasional 
bank-notes which helped him over a hard time. Yet these 
are not considerations which X., Y., and Z. can act upon. If it 
is to be that trade shall be conducted by associations of con- 
sumers, no effort of theirs, were they as capable as they are 
evidently incapable of combination, could arrest the change. 
Doubtless they are right in seizing the present good. 


THE INVOCATION OF ANGELS AND SAINTS. 
\[" ORBY SHIPLEY, who is indefatigable in restoring to 
4 the Church of England that vast apparatus of minute 
religious procedure aud tawdry ornament of which the Refor- 
mation purged her, has just taken a fresh step in the 
sane direction by trying to repeople our prayers with the 
figures of innumerable Saints and Angels whom he urges 
onus to invoke. He reminds us, of course, that the English 
Reformers disapproved of the practice, which he considers a great 
argument in its favour ; for he tells us, speaking of these worthies 
in a bold and sweeping way, without reserves, that ‘‘ their fair 
fame has received a severe shock,” and that,—so at least we under- 
stand him,—neither their public character nor their private lives are 
worthy of respect. Of course, Mr. Orby Shipley has been well 
assured that none of these same Reformers is amongst the saints 
or martyrs for whose intercession he teaches us to ask; for we 
should judge from his tone that he would not Aare their inter- 
eession if he could, and probably it would be a real blow to him 
to know that any of them were in a position to intercede on his 
behalf, or were at the present moment, say,—which is quite as 
probable as most of his own spiritual assumptions,—beseeching 
that he may be diverted by spiritual guidance from any further 
trifling with the painted shadows with which he is secking to 
amuse the spiritual vision of a Church certainly not too earnest 
and ardent even in its direct communion with God. Mr. Shipley’s 
view, of course, is that all this emblazoning and illuminating of 
our prayers with the figures of saints of whom we know little, 
and of angels of whom we know nothing, tends, how he does 
not tell us, to add to and not diminish their fervour. Indeed, he 
seems to take the very eccentric view that not to ask the inter- 
cession of this host of beings, who are mere names to us at best, 
and often not as much as that, is to treat them with contempt and 
* disesteem.” ‘It is beyond controversy,” he says, ‘‘ that the 
disesteem in which the saints of God are held, and the contempt 
with which they are treated by members of the Church of England, 
does incalculable injury not only to the interests of true religion, 
but also to the great cause all Catholics have at heart, the visible 
reunion of Christendom?” As if there were any contempt and 
disesteem in not weaving into our prayers doubtful biographies of 
persons who may either have been very great and good, or worthy 
middling sort of people, or rather poor and narrow-natured, or 
even may never have existed at all, so exceedingly slight is the 
hold of anything that can be called history on many of those 
personages with whom Mr. Orby Shipley and his school wish to 
fill our prayers as full as a ray of sunlight is filled with dancing 


motes. Is it the fault of us poor mortals, groping a painful and 


doubtful way towards God in a world full of doubt, that we cannot 
stop to consider whether, for instance, Bartholomew was the same 
as Nathaniel or not ? if not, what single faint human characteristic 
is there by which we can make to ourselves even the slightest 
eidolon of him? and even if he was, can it be worth one’s while to 





pause in our prayers to the God whom Bartholomew's principal 
use on earth was to aid in revealing, to invoke help from him 
while we are profoundly ignorant whether he could ever give it, 
even if he could know that it has been appealed to ? 

It seems to us, we confess, that the High-Church notion of helping 
us hard-pressed mortals out of our doubts in these difficult days is 
to multiply incredible and disputable matter so enormously in the 
whole sphere of spiritual things, that we are compelled cither to give 
upabjectly, and say we will assume as true anything and everything 
that is foisted into our prayers, or to reject everything, and dis- 
embarrass ourselves of endless controversy by rejecting in limine 
the whole circle of Christian conceptions. Look only at Mr. 
Orby Shipley’s invocations to angels, — of whom we may con- 
fidently say that we know nothing in the world. ‘hat there are 
intermediate ranks of beings between man and God is of course 
highly probable; but as ‘angel’ means nothing but messenger, 
and the winds and lightnings are spoken of by the Hebrew 
prophets as the angels of God; and as it adds absolutely nothing 
to our knowledge to have a name ‘ Gabriel’ or ‘ Michael’ put upon 
the medium of any such communication,—and as even these are 
hardly ever added except in highly mystical passages, like some in 
Daniel and Revelations, which even divinity professors hardly 
venture to expound or assert that they comprehend,—what pos- 
sible assistance can it be to any human being’s prayers to intersperse 
them with such an astounding assertion as that God has ‘* vouch- 
safed to raise St. Michael above the ranks of ‘Thy messengers” ? 
What we know of the name (Michael) referred to, is, first, that 
the one book of the Old ‘Testament on the authenticity of which the 
most weiglity doubts have been cast,—Daniel,—mentions a vision in 
which there appeared to the author of the book ‘‘a certain man 
clothed in linen, whose loins were girded with fine gold of Uphaz,” 
whose ‘ body was like the beryl, and his face as the appearance of 
lightning, and his eyes as lamps of fire, and his arms and his feet 
like in colour to polished brass, and the voice of his words like the 
voice of a multitude;” and that this visionary being spoke to the 
writer in his vision of one “‘ Michael, one of the chief princes,” who 
had helped him in a battle with the prince of the kingdom of 
Persia; further, the book of Revelations mentions ‘Michael and 
hisangels” fighting against the dragon who was cast out into the 
earth ; but to what either of these passages refers, and whether they 
were intended to be anything more than symbolic by the writers, 
and whether, if they were intended to be more than syimbolic, the 
writers had any clear conception of what it was, we do not, and 
apparently shall never, know. What we do know is, that on the 
strength of these two highly enigmatic passages, we are asked by 
Mr. Orby Shipley’s school to assume that St. Michael is what they 
are pleased to call an archangel “above the ranks of ‘Thy mes- 
sengers;” that it is a good and pious thing to call upon him 
personally ‘* to come and free the souls of Thy faithful people,” to 
beseech God that our prayers ‘‘may be presented” to Him by 
Michael’s hand,—whatever that may mean,—to entreat to have 
Michael guard our going-out and coming-in, to beg that Michael 
may personally take charge of our souls at the hour of death, and a 
good deal more of the same kind. Like prayers are addressed 
to Gabriel. To Raphael, whose name is even only mentioned in 
a poor sort of half-fairy, half-religious story called ‘- Lobit,”— 
not half as impressive as many of the German mediaval saint 
stories of the same type collected by the brothers Grimm,—which 
is contained in the Apocrypha, invocations are also to be 
addressed on the strength of this apocryphal mention. We are 
advised to invoke him thus:—**O heavenly pliysician and 
most faithful companion, holy Raphael, who restoredst the sight 
of Tobit, and leddest Tobias through the whole course of his 
journey,” &c., “drive from me the mists of ignorance, and con- 
stantly stand by me amid the dangerous pilgrimage of this life, 
till thou leadest me back to my heavenly fatherland where I may 
enjoy the beatific vision for ever.” Now, we cannot help calling 
this sort of thing a careful discipline in fancy-religion. Mr. 
Orby Shipley has about as much reason to believe in Raphael as 
he has to believe in Dante’s Beatrice as a heavenly intercessor. If 
he does believe in Raphael, he might just as well entreat him to 
help him and his High-Church brethren to catch the fish whose 
“ heart and liver,” when burnt before a person possessed by an evil 
spirit, have power to cast out the spirit so that they shall be vexed 
no more,— as beseech him to drive away the ‘‘ mists of ignorance,” 
which it does not appear, on the face of the legend, that Raphael 
did. Would Mr. Shipley hesitate or not to drag the fish's “ liver and 
heart and gall” into his prayers? If he would, why foist Raphael 
upon usat all, whose name is known only in connection with this ab- 
surdlegend? We suspect that the secret creed of Mr. Shipley’s school 
is really this,—that it is pious to regard all names mentioned in con- 
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nection with supernatural powers of good, in any writings which 
any section of the Church before the Reformation had ever used for 
devotional purposes, as names of really existing saints or angels. 
Supposing they were,—which is just assuming that all religious 
people are supernaturally preserved from assuming anything that 
is not true, a supposition manifestly contrary to the fact,—what 
possible help can it be towards approaching God to name the name 
of a creature of His of whom we know nothing, and that in 
the very presence of Him of whom we know all that we can 
know? It is like inviting some little whiff of rosy-white 
cumulus in the Easternsky to warm us in the very presence of the 
rising sun. We can understand fully the feeling which encircles 
the mother of our Lord with a depth of tender light and sweet 
affections such as it is hard to attribute to any other human being. 
That she who nursed and watched and loved the Divine innocence 
and love as it grew towards youth and manhood, must have felt 
depths of passionate tenderness such as we who worship it from 
a distance can never conceive, and such as no other mother can ever 
adequately imagine, is not mere conjecture,—it is the highest moral 
probability without the history, and a moral certainty with it. We 
have never doubted the naturalness of the yearning to approach 
our Lord, as it were, through her whose human relation to Him 
must have been one of such surpassing sweetness. But what 
religious advantage any one can expect to gain from overloading 
his prayers with the names of genii with which the Jews made 
acquaintance in their captivity or the names of apostles or disciples 
of whom we know no specific characteristic whatever, external or 
internal, except that they were Christians, is quite past our con- 
ception. If one of the Epistles had not accidentally contained a 
condemnation of Demas, the Church would be asking for the inter- 
cession of Demastothisday. Itis the mere superfluity of naughti- 
nessto adulterate what should be the most sincere and severely truth- 
ful act of the soul,—prayer,—with a crowd of petty assumptions 
just as likely to be false as true, and which are yet grafted into the 
very substance of our communion with God. ‘The incorporation 
of all these doubtful legends into prayer, makes it, to our minds, 
bear the same relation to true prayer that sop’s fables do to 
the truths they illustrate. Who can help shrinking from playing 
at prayer? What is it but playing at prayer to ask for the in- 
tercession of Raphael, who told ‘Tobias the properties of the fish’s 
‘*‘heart, liver, and gall”? 

What renders all this invocation of saints, of most of whom we 
know far less than of the worthy neighbours who are eulogized in 
funeral sermons at our parish church on their decease,.and of 
angels of whom we do not even know whether they ever were at 
all, so utterly unnatural to our minds, is that the faith in God and 
Christ, to which with much toil we may attain out of the study of the 
Scriptures, seems to us to throw into such intense relief what faith 
really means, that it is more than ever diflicult to fancy that it can 
guarautee to us a lot of doubtful little specks of tradition, which, 
whether they float in the light of Christ or not, in no degree 
enhance it, or demand our faith. If “I believe ” means what it does 
in ‘*I believe in God the Father,” &c., how can any one use it for 
“TI believe in Raphael and Tobit or Tobias”? And if it does not 
mean the same thing in the last sentence as in the first, how can 
any genuine man put it into his prayers? We have all heard of 
the prayer “* O God, if there be a God, save my soul, if I havea 
soul,” but such a prayer is piety itself in its agony of doubt 
to “Q Raphael, if there be a Raphael (though it does not 
matter a halfpenny to me whether there be or not), who is said 
in one of the least credible of all the Apocryphal books to have 
restored Tobit (if there ever were a Tobit) to sight, and led 
Tobias (if there ever were a Tobias) through the whole course 
of his journey, be thou the physician of my soul and body, always 
supposing it is in your power!” &c. Yet this is the sort of mean- 
ing this prayer must have for a good many even of earnest High 
Churchmen, and this is the sort of fanciful stuff they substitute for 
going directly to the fountain of life and heat itself. Can it be 
that the school who recommend this sort of hypothetical request for 
intercession to some highly conjectural and ill-defined finite beings, 
accidentally jotted down by name in a book in some distant age, can 
really think prayer the most strenuous and solemn and real act of 
life? We know that they do. But that they do so, is one of 
those marvellous ecclesiastical omens which we strive in vain to 
understand. 





PUNDITS IN THE NURSERY. 
re IX months ago, in noticing a child’s book, or set of child’s 
books, we said that, as reviewers, we had sometimes felt as 
if, in praising or blaming particular volumes, we were dictating 
to the young people, instead of recognizing the diversities of their 





tastes and respecting their right of choice. The latest attempt 
at dictation of this kind comes in the shape of an article on 
‘Children and Children’s Literature,” in the Contemporary 
Review for May. ‘The writer of the paper proceeds upon the 
following plan. He catches the normal child (a chance which 
never fell to us), bores into him with a forty-gimlet power of 
solemn criticism ; and then, in the light of the result, proceeds to 
examine the work of certain writers for or about the young. The 
subject is as difficult as it is delicate, yet it is one upon which too 
many reviewers have latterly been speaking with a confidence 
which could only be justified by special experience and special 
aptitudes such as few can possess; and, on the whole, the topic 
seems now, by this article in the Contemporary, thrown into such 
utter confusion, that it is high time a little very careful attention 
was paid to it. ‘There are so many errors of fact, almost clerical 
errors, in the article before us, that most of what we have to say 
will of necessity take the shape of literary criticism. Mr. H. A. 
Page, who writes the paper, has shown much critical power in 
some of his essays; but with all his fine qualities, he inevitably 
stumbles under the weight of the baggage he always brings up 
with him. Of simplicity and playfulness he has but little; and 
as both are of the first moment for his present purpose, the result 
is just what we find. 

The first thing which caught our eye was the following, which 
leads to about a page and a half of writing, most of which 
might have been spared if the writer had simply read his author :— 

“Mr, Coventry Patmore, in Zhe Children's Garland, ventured, a year 
or two ago, on a somewhat bold experiment, which had an intimate 
bearing on the question of the rationale of children’s literature, whether 
verse or prose. He gave us, under the above title, selections from Eng- 
lish poetry best suited for chilren, though not specially written for them, 
under the expressed conviction that to specially write poetry for children was 
a work of supererogation, and necessarily a practical failure.” 

We shall scarcely be credited when we say that Mr. Coventry 
Patmore in his lucid preface has expressed no such conviction. 
Having announced the idea of his s-lection,—to choose for the use 
of children ‘poetry which [though not written /or children] 
was fitted to please and had actually been found 
to please. ..... children in common with grown people,” 
—he adds that the charm of such poetry is in no way de- 
creased by the fact that it is not wholly understood by the little 
ones; and then he apologizes for omitting ‘* early [notice that] 
all verse written expressly for” or about children. Mr. Page goes 
on to say that that the ‘nearest approach to childlike humour” 
in Mr. Patmore’s selection is in Goldsmith's ‘*‘ Mad Dog” and 
Cowper's “ John Gilpin.” ‘This, again, is quite wrong; for the 
volume containing Dibdin’s “Sir Sidney Smith,” “ King John 
and the Abbot,” ‘‘ Robin Hood and the Bishop,” John Skelton’s 
‘‘ Lament for a Sparrow” (the innocent sweet humour of which 
we by no means expect a writer of Mr. Page's solemnity to 
recognize through the ‘ word-play” of the form), Southey’s 
“ King of the Crocodiles,” and Allingham’s ‘‘ Up the airy moun- 
tain,” in which also Mr. Page would probably see no humour, 
The ** somewhat bold experiment” which Mr. Page speaks of is 
simply one which must have been involuntarily made by most 
men of letters who have families. 

The next hopeful passage which caught our eye was this 
reference to ‘* Alice in Wonderland ” 


“ Mr. Carroll now and then verges too closely upon direct and earnest 
social caricature, as, for instance, in the matter of the jurors, where the 
practical drift of his picture pertains to a sphere of which children have 
no knowledge, and with which they consequently can have no sympathy. 
This is a matter which he should be ou his guard against, as it has at 
several points marred this beautiful child's book.” 

We would give something to see the expression of Mr. 
Carroll's countenance when he reads this. If Mr. Page is 
right, both here and elsewhere in his paper, and if a child's 
book is to be condemned because the practical drift of a pic- 
ture in it pertains to a sphere of which children can have no 
knowledge and with which they can have no sympathy, we 
must sweep out nearly the whole of Hans Christian Andersen's 
stories, from the ‘* Ugly Duckling" down to the ‘ Shirt-Collar” 
and the ‘* Constant ‘Tin Soldier.” Mr. Page cannot have it both 
ways. He tells a story of a child of four dashing into ‘‘ earnest 
social caricature” about a ‘‘ Mr. Eam,” who is described as living 
and going about, and who is yet minutely painted, dress, personal 
habits, and all, by Mr. Page. But if a child of four can do this, 
there could be no objection to such caricature as Mr. Carroll has 
not introduced, though this writer lays it to his charge. The real 
weak points of “ Alice in Wonderland” are Cockueyism and 
Verbalism ; the humour far too often turns upon what is merely 
casual and temporary in civilized life, or upon mere verbal 
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suggestion. Its being translated into French and German is 
surely a “ goak” ? A German could not understand half the fun. 
What could he make of the mouse’s “ tail” and “tale”? Or of 
the whole of the Mock 'Turtle’s account of his schooling? What 
could any foreigner make of the numerous parodies? We have, 
like other people, laughed almost to hysterics over ‘ Alice,” but, 
though a splendid and delicious squib, it is scarcely literuture, and 
owes much to Mr. ‘Tenniel’s astonishing pictures. We will only 
add that there is absolutely no excuse whatever for saying that a 
child’s book may not contain references to matters which are over 
the heads of the young readers. It inust be made interesting to 
them, but, that condition fulfilled, you may do whatever else you 
please. It is not at all improbable that nine out of ten adult 
readers of ‘* Alice” would be quite ignorant of the covert allusion 
there is in the “‘ guinea-pigs,” in what Mr. Page so gravely calls 
the “matter of the jurors ;” but that is no reason why those who 
are familiar with Westminster Hall should not have the enjoy- 
ment of the sly tickle the reference gives them. 

This writer then goes on to say of Miss Ingelow (whom he 
praises) that there is too much of the ‘ neutral grey of shrewd- 
ness” in her stories. ‘This is quite true. Lut it is impossible to 
forbear a smile when a writer like Mr. Page gravely tells Miss 
Ingelow that she is ‘somewhat deficient in the quality of 
humour,” and Mrs. Gatty (whom he praises) that her “fine 
conceptions and truthful plantasies waste themselves too much in 
the sputtering catherine-wheels of forced allegory and moral 
riddle.” 

Now we come to a great discovery. Mr. II. A. Page has 
found out that ‘a sentiment of revolution [the italics are his own] 
pervades Lilliput Levee, and is constantly put forward,” and that 
‘“‘all the verses are too sharply strung on the formal [i.e., 
revolutionary] thread of plan,” spun in the ‘ Introduction.” 
We do not know what sharp stringing may be, but we will make 
Mr. Page and Mr. il. Austin Bruce a free gift of a pendant to 
this terrible disclosure. We have reason to know that a spirit of 
disaffection has long pervaded the marionnettes in the Soho Bazaar. 
We also fancy that the daisies have been looking unusually Red 
this year. Will the Home Secretary keep an eye on Lilliput Levee ? 

sut there is another discovery. ‘his writer finds that the revolu- 
tionary “ Introduction” in that “ tiny tot” of a book is ‘‘ strangely 
enough eclipsed and rendered forced by comparison with. ... . 
‘Topsy-Turvy World,’ where the idea finds much truer lyric setting”! 
This is pure Casar and Pompey—* very much alike, especially 
Pompey.” There is inversion in one case, and there is inversion in 
the other; but there the resemblance of the two pieces is absolutely 
atanend. The fact is that the verses in this book bear every 
possible appearance of having been written occasionally, and in 
most diverse moods—there is no hint of revolution within the 
four corners of it except in the ‘* Introduction "—and if there is any 
key-note at all struck in that, it would seem to be not so much an 
idea of revolution, as that of the Old Mind being the Guest of the 
Young Mind—an idea which is really germane to the contents of 
the volume. 

As to “lyric setting,” the value of Mr. Page’s opinion may be 
tested by what he says farther on, in dealing with another 
subject :— 


” 


‘*The direct tendency of lyric poetry, as it rises in intensity, is to 

bring more and more into prominence the regretful sense of a divided 
life—a brighter past, whose reversed shadow is a troubled present—and 
to permeate external nature with this conception. Thus, in the case of 
Mr. Tennyson's ‘ Dora,’” &c., &e. 
We should call “ Dora” an idyll, and certainly Mr. Tennyson 
does ; however, if Mr. Page says it is a lyric, of course it isa 
lyric. But what of the above doctrine? One of the most 
‘¢intense” conceivable lyrics would be a battle or bridal song, 
all triumph and all joy; but that, according to this writer, 
could not be a lyric of the intense order! Lyric poetry is (of 
course) conversant with the whole range of human feeling and 
passion. 

Resuming Lilliput Levee, Mr. Page quotes at full length a 
parent's grotesque, called ‘* Madcap,” and carefully insists that it 
is not a child’s piece. If he had read the sub-title of the book, he 
would have been spared half his trouble :—‘ Poems of Childhood, 
Child-Faney, and Childlike Moods.” But this little grotesque, 
—in which the quaint gymnasticity, so to speak, of a clambering 
child finds natural expression in the quaint gymnasticity of the 
verse,—is made a text for some other criticism :— 


“In both of these, as in a good deal else in Lilliput Levée, we have a 
high-strung determination on the writer's part to be gay and clever at 
all hazards ; to pirouette and balance his ‘ airy nothings ’ of the mind on 
glancing needle-points of verbal distinction; but as there is really no 





correspondent play of matter under this bright-spangled dress,—no con- 
crete picture being carried to the child’s mind by the phrases,—his 
mental eye gets simply dazzled and confused...... The author is too 
affectedly clever and mercurial, dealing in mere wordy cxtravaganza, 
where there is really no concrete body or basis beneath the dazzling 
play of verbal fence.” 

In the ‘‘ both ” is included the little grotesque of “Polly.” Now, 
first, ‘* Polly ” is, from the first line to the last but two (which area 
prayer), simple ‘‘ concrete picture.” Secondly, it has been got by 
heart by scores of children, probably hundreds, of their own accord. 
Thirdly,its rhythm, which Mr. Page would probably call ‘‘affected,” 
is an exact echo of the beat of a bit of nursery nonsense known to 
every child in England. We know of a case in which a little girl of six 
got so fond of this piece of ‘‘ dazzling word-play and verbal fence,” 
that she asked to have her name changed to Polly ; and of a large 
boys’ school where the old master was so bothered by hearing this 
poor innocent bit of sing-song, that at last he instituted an 
inquiry : ‘* Polly, Polly, who is Polly?” ‘The guilty rhymes being 
handed to him, he read them, and said, ** H’m! I don’t see much in 
them.” ‘There is not much in them, poor things; but Mr. Page 
has discovered in them ‘ glancing needle-points,” ‘ airy nothings,” 
and ‘bright spangles.” ‘ Mais, Monsieur, vous plaisantez?"” 
One thing may certainly be said for this humble toy of a book ; 
it certainly seems to have been written upon a principle which has 
not been so carefully followed in another volume in Mr. Page’s 
list, namely, the principle of excluding slang, Cockneyism, ver- 
balism, and ephemeral things in general, which are not literature ; 
there is nothing, for instance, like Banting, or ‘* muffs,” ‘ bricks,” 
or “coves”; not a single “pun” or play upon words (except 
in ** Lingering Latimer,” which Mr. Page admires, but which ought 
never to have been printed) ; only a very few colloquialisms. ‘The 
book ischiefly in monosyllables, and the nearest approach to vulgarity 
is perhaps the phrase ‘‘ and no mistake ;” which probably the author 
would admit to be objectionable. ‘There area few, perhaps three, 
cases in which the animal spirits of the verse run riot in a couplet ; 
but, generally speaking, if there is any affectation at all, it is not, as 
Mr. Page says, * affected cleverness,” but affected simplicity, some- 
times reaching down to baldness. ‘The book consists mainly of 
the very simplest stories, children or animals being invariably the 
heroes. Yet Mr. Page writes :— 

“He either brings a brooding, almost Wordsworthian, far-away 
meditativeness to nature, which sometimes sorts but poorly with the 
general rattlingness of the rhythmic movement, and which is utterly 
alien to the child’s anthropomorphic view of nature; or else he chooses 
subjects which are very remote from the child's sympathies.” 






There is one, and only one, ‘* Wordsworthian” poem in the 
volume, and that is written in the very metre in which Words- 
worth wrote his most beautiful “ Farmer of ‘Tilsbury Vale” and 
‘¢ Reverie of Poor Susan.” 

Some of the generalizations of Mr. Page read rather oddly. His 
law, that children only understand simple grotesque, or direct 
burlesque humour, is put out of court by his own anecdotes of 
them, and by their enjoyment of the subtle humour of Andersen. 
The critic is wrong again, both in his principle and _ his 
reason, when he says that ‘‘in poetry the line separating the 
field of adult experience from that of childhood should be more 
strictly observed than in prose.” This is not only untrue, it is 
preposterous. ‘The rule seems invented because otherwise Andersen 
would have bothered the critic; but the fun is, that with very 
slight modifications the prose of Andersen may be run into verse, 
and then his best work becomes wholly poetry. Read this, too :— 
** Of pathos, more especially the sentiment of pathos, children have 
no notion.” We hand this doctrine over to intelligent mothers, 
and, with great regret, drop the subject. If we have given too 
much space to a trifle, it is a natural consequence of having to 
deal with a critic who “sees faults (and other qualities) in books, 
much larger than the books themselves; as Sancho Panza, with 
his eyes blinded, beheld from his wooden horse the castle no 
bigger than a small seed, and the people on it as large as hazel- 
nuts.” 

If we had space, we should be only too glad to try and do justice 
to some writers for children whom Mr. Page has omitted,— 
Mary Howitt, Mr. Kingsley, and an anonymous writer, “ Aunt 
Effie,” who has produced some beautiful juvenile poetry. ‘There 
is also an anonymous writer who has furnished the letterpress to 
some thin, square, coloured books, published by Routledge or 
Warne (we forget which), and relating to a doll’s house. This 
letterpress seems to have been little noticed, but it is of the very 
highest order of merit, with an undercurrent of delicious humour, 
and the simplest grace in the world. 
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THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
—— 
CIV.—Tue Wetsn Marcu :—MonMOUTHSHIRE AND HERE- 
FORDSHIRE.—EArty History.—( Continued.) 


BOUT three miles to the east from Ross, in Herefordshire, and 
A nearly one mile to the south of the road leading from 
Gloucester, in the parish of Weston-sub-Penyard, is Rose or Bury 
Hill. This site, which was first pointed out by Horsley, seems to 
be in harmony with the distances in the Antonine Itinerary, if 
identified with that of the Roman Artcontum. Camden records 
a tradition of this station having been ruined by an earthquake, 
the popular way of accounting for the disappearance of the 
Roman towns under the accumulations of soil ; and John Phillips, 
the author of Zhe Splendid Shilling, has introduced this supposed 
incident into his poem Cyder. ‘The appearance of the soil at 
Bury Hill is very different from that of the adjacent country, 
which is inclined to red, while this is of an extremely dark hue. 
The area on which the city stood, according te tradition, occupied 
three or four fields, and several acres exhibit this darkness of soil.” 
About the middle of the last century ‘ great part of the ground 
was in open and rough state, with heaps of rubbish, overgrown by 
briars ; but the proprietor, a Mr. Meyrick, resolved to enclose and 
level it; andin so doing many antiquities were found, with an 
immense quantity of Roman coins and some British. Among 
the antiquities were fibula, lares, lachrymatories, lamps, rings, 
and fragments of tesselated pavements. Some pillars were also 
discovered, with stones having holes for the joints of doors; 
and a yault or two, in which was wheat of a black colour 
and in a cineraceous state. ‘The surface is now very little undu- 
lated,” but in the beginning of the present century coins might 
still be picked up, ‘when, after ploughing, the clods were 
broken by a gentle rain, and innumerable pieces of grey and red 
pottery lay scattered over the whole tract, some of them of 
patterns by no means inelegant. ‘The coins are chiefly of the 
Lower Empire ; some of Constantius and ‘Trajan have been found, 
many of Tétricus, and one of Antoninus Pius. On the reverse of 
the latter is the Emperor habited as a high priest, pouring out the 
contents of a patera upon an altar, over which is the sun, with the 
legend ‘ Sacerdos Dei Solis.’ ‘Che coins are of copper, silver, and 
gold. Some of the large stones found among the ruins of this 
station, and which appear to have been used in building, display 
strong marks of fire. In widening a road that crosses the land 
several skeletons were discovered, and also the remains of a stone 
wall, apparently the front of a building. The stones were well 
worked, and of considerable size. The earth within what ap- 
peared to have been the interior of the building was extremely 
black and shining. Numerous pieces of pottery, bones of men and 
animals, and bits of iron were dug up here. The adjoining lands 
were thickly strewn with scoria of iron ore, some of considerable 
size ; these, indeed, have been found scattered throughout this part 
of the country, in some places lying in large heaps. ‘These were 
probably connected with the Roman works in the neighbouring 
Forest of Dean. A piece of land near the station bears the name 
of Kill-Dune Field. For a gentle eminence Bury Hill com- 
mands the view of an extensive range of country; to the south 
rise the rival hills of Penyard and Chace; and westward 
the whole fertile tract of Herefordshire, bordered by the mountains 
of Monmouth and Brecon.” Reimains of statues, urns, and vases 
have also been found on this site. ‘The name Jose, given to it in 
some maps, has been derived by topographers from the Keltic 
Rhés, **a mountain meadow, or a moist large plain. “ In either case 
it is not inapplicable to the situation of ArrconruM, under the 
high hill of Penyard, and in an open country, with several streams 
in its vicinity.” 

About five miles west north-west from Hereford, in the parish 
of Kenchester, about half a mile from the right bank of the river 
Wye, antiquaries now generally agree in placing the site of the 
MaGna, or MaGna, of the Antonine Itinerary. ‘It seems to 
have been in the form of an irregular hexagon, its area being 
raised about four or five feet above the level of the adjacent 
country, and was once surrounded by a wall, the foundations of 
which may be traced.” The area thus disclosed is twenty-one 
acres. ‘* The south-west and south sides are the highest ; the road 
that runs by the side of the former seems to occupy the site of a 
ditch ; but no appearance of such is visible on the other sides. 
Numerous irregularities, arising from the foundations, ruins, and 
walls of buildings, overspread the area, and great numbers of 
Roman coins, bricks, leaden pipes, urns, burnt wheat, and large 
bones have been dug up here. ‘Towards the east end is a mosaic 
fragment remaining of what is supposed to have been a Roman 





temple ; it consists of a large mass of cement of almost indissoluble 
texture, in which are embedded rough stones, irregularly inter- 
mixed with others that have been squared. ‘This fragment is 
called the Chair, from a niche which is yet perfect ; the arch 
is principally constructed with Roman bricks, and over it are 
three layers of the same materials, disposed lengthways. Here, in 
1569, a tesselated pavement and stone floor were discovered, and 
in the succeeding year buildings of Roman brick were found on 
which oaks grew. About the same time, Sir John Hoskyns dis- 
covered a hypocaust, about seven feet square, the flaes of which 
were of brick, three inches square, artificially let into one another. 
Another tesselated pavement of a finer pattern was found in the 
earlier part of the last century, but soon destroyed. An aqueduct 
or drain of considerable extent, with the bottom entire, was also 
opened here towards the close of the same century, and various 
other vestiges of the ancient consequence of this city have been 
frequently found. ‘The entrances appear to have been on the 
east, west, north, and south sides. About two furlongs to the 
north runs a small brook,” the Wye flowing on the south side of 
the site at about double that distance. Between one and two miles 
from Kenchester is Credenhill, ‘a very high and steep eminence, 
crowned by a vast camp, surmounted by almost inaccessible works, 
and forming a very conspicuous object for many miles round.” 
The area of this camp is about 40 acres, bounded by a double 
ditch and rampart. Some antiquaries consider it to have been an 
exploratory camp for the defence of the city beneath, at Ken- 
chester. The Roman roadway connecting MAGNA with GoBan- 
nium can still be traced in Four-Ways Common, near Madley, 
and several entrenchments occur in several parts of the line as it 
crosses the county. A glance at the Ordnance or any good 
county map of Herefordshire will at once detect the straight line of 
a Roman roadway passing from Kenchester by Stretton-Sugwas, 
Holmer, Luggbridge, Stretton-Gransham or Grandison, and Frome 
Hill, into Worcestershire and to Worcester. 

The roadway from GoRANNIUM is continued, as we have seen, 
northwards from Kenchester to the station of Bravinrum, identi- 
fied with Brandon Camp, near Leintwardine. Portway, Stretford, 
Streat, Mortimer’s Cross, and Wigmore are believed to indicate 
the line of this roadway. Frequent entrenchments are met with 
along its course. Numerous remains of encampments are to be 
seen scattered over the two counties of Monmouth and Hereford, 
to which antiquaries have variously assigned a British, Roman, 
Saxon, or Danish origin. ‘Three stone pillars, on the summit of a 
hill near Trelech Church, a short distance from Llandago, are 
assigned to the British period. ‘They are of a composition of 
pebbles and cement, so soft as to crumble under the touch ; the 
outside of the stone, which is exposed to the air, is grey; but 
when broken, the natural colour appears to be red. ‘The strata of 
the neighbouring rocks consists of this substance, and fragments of 
a similar kind are spread over Trelech Common. ‘lhe distance of 
the middle stone from the smaller of the other two is fourteen 
feet, and from the larger near twenty. The perpendicular height 
of the smallest is nine feet two inches; of the middle, ten feet 
one inch; and of the largest, eleven fect ten inches. They all 
incline. The largest is fifteen feet long above the ground, and 
fourteen in circumference at the base. No remains of detached 
villas have been discovered within the limits of Herefordshire, and 
a pile of stones called ‘* Arthur's Stone,” situated in the parish of 
Dorstone, constitutes the only remains of the anterior period in 
that county. 

The Saxon tide of conquest swept over Herefordshire and Mon- 
mouthshire, but the boundaries between the two races were very 
variable, as the fortune of war changed from one side to the 
other. The Britons in this quarter were pressed by tribes 
belonging to the Mercian confederation, the Hwiccas from 
Gloucestershire, and the Hecanas on the Ilerefordshire frontier. 
In 680 a Saxon synod was held at Hereford. At first, if we may 
give any credit to the Saxon Chronicle, the Gewissas, or West 
Saxons, were the leading power among the Saxon invaders in this 
contest on the western frontier of England, but afterwards the 
Mercian princes undoubtedly predominated in this quarter. The 
Severn and the Malvern Hills were, no doubt, long the great 
border line between the two races. Monmouthshire was often 
an independent British principality under the name of Gwent; at 
other times it seems to have been a dependency of the neighbour- 
ing British state of Morganwg (Glamorganshire) ; at other times, 
no doubt, that portion of it which lay to the eastward of the 
Usk, and where the ground offered less natural advantages for 
defence, bowed beneath the yoke of the Saxons. Offa, the great 
Mercian conqueror, subdued the country between the Severn and 
Wye, and protected his conquests by a high mound and ditch, 
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‘s which extended from Flintshire to the Wye at Bridge Solers ; 
whence to near Bigswear, below Monmouth, the river served as 
the boundary ; and from thence to the Severn at Beachley the 
mound was reconstructed, and may be seen in a perfect state in 
many places.” ‘This rampart, ‘* Offa’s Dyke,” continued down to 
the latest Saxon period to be the general boundary of the two 
nationalities. Harold, the son of Godwin, after reducing the 
Welsh princes to a tributary state during the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, made an ordinance that if any Welshman was found 
with arms on the English side of the dyke, his right hand should 
be cut off by the King’s officers. On the other hand, during these 
border wars of the later Saxon period, Wales suffered so much 
from loss of her male population that marriages between Welsh- 
women and Englishmen, which till then had very rarely been per- 
mitted, were now allowed by the English King. ‘This measure, 
however, only brought a few Welsh females to England, while the 
mountaineers generally remained unaffected by admixture. Harold 
caused a hunting-seat to be erected for the King at Portskeweth, 
in Monmouthshire ; but it was levelled to the ground by Caradoc, 
son of Griffith, prince of South Wales, almost all the men employed 
on the building being put to thesword. How little permanent impres- 
sion the earlier Anglo-Saxons made on Monmouthshire is evident 
from the fact that we do not find nor can we deduce any names of 
Marks within that county. Within the limits of Herefordshire, 
on the other hand, we can deduce no less than fifteen. 


THE MEANING OF MR. SUMNER’S SPEECH. 

(From OuR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 
New York, May 21, 1869. 
Pernars the importance of Mr. Sumner’s speech on the 
Alabama question has not been overrated in England, but its 
meaning and its purpose have certainly been misapprehended. 
This is plain from the tone of all the articles and the letters upon 
the subject discussed in that speech which, to our surprise and to 
our amusement, still pour upon us over the Atlantic. Never have 
we seen the British people so deeply stirred on any question as 
they seem to be on this, to which we hardly give a thought, 
although we have no political excitement now, not even the elec- 
tion of State officers or town constables. The excitement seems 
to us notably out of time. If a tithe of the interest now shown 
in the views and feelings of the Government and the people of the 
United States upon the case of the Alabama had been taken at 
the time when she lay in a British port, with her destination 
known to the whole world as well as it is known now, all this 
trouble would have been avoided. We cannot be reasonably 
expected to be very sorry for the rueful figure that John Bull 
cuts under present circumstances; and as we really mean our 
overweening, and shall I say overbearing, but in the main right- 
hearted cousin no harm, we may be pardoned if we laugh a little 
at his floundering in the dreadful pickle in which at last he finds 
himself. For to affect to conceal that we do laugh would be 
vain squeamishness. 

I began by saying that perhaps the importance of Mr. Sumner’s 
speech had not been overrated. My own opinion is that its 
importance has been overrated very much. Mr. Sumner’s pro- 
minence in the body of which he has been so long a member, 
his ability and his high character, his position as chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and the fact that his speech 
was made on the rejection of the proposed Treaty, have misled the 
British people, including some journalists who should have known 
better, into the assumption that in this matter he spoke, if not as 
the authorized representative of the Government and the people of 
the United States, at least as their mouthpiece, not only uttering 
their feelings, but specifying their claims and declaring their pur- 
poses. But Mr. Sumner is not the Government, and his speech 
was only a speech, having no official character whatever. It pro- 
bably did not change a vote in the Senate, and it probably will 
not in the least influence the ‘tate Department in any possible 
future negotiations upon this Alabama question. I am inclined to 
believe that Mr. Sumner himself is surprised at the effect of his 
speech in England, and that he looks with some wonder at the 
conclusions that have been drawn from it and the apprehensions to 
which it has given rise. 

If, then, this speech was neither a defiance nor a bill of par- 
ticulars, what was it? and why was the usual secrecy of the 





which the wrong was done: shall we agree to settle the question 
by tossing a copper? He declared that Great Britain, by the 
personal action of those who control her affairs, and by the 
neglect of her Government, was really responsible for a prolonga- 
tion of our rebellion, which cost us many hundreds of millions of 
dollars and tens of thousands of lives, and responsible also for the 
destruction of a great number of our vessels, and the driving of 
our commerce from the ocean. With this statement of the case 
the people of the United States very generally agree. But they 
do not, therefore, propose to make it the basis of a business settle- 
ment between the two Governments. Did any of your barristers 
ever hear of a summing-up that was intended to set forth ina 
striking light the enormity of a defendant’s conduct, and thus 
strengthen the plaintiff's claim for a redress based upon other 
grounds than the pitiful “ accommodation” of the matter which 
he proposed to avoid suit? A woman brings an action for breach 
of promise of marriage, and as the defendant is rich, she claims 
25,000 dollars in damages. But when her learned counsel comes 
to the summing-up of her case, he sets forth in moving terms not only 
her loss of what she had reason to expect from the defendant, but 
that of other and perhaps better opportunities. There was a certain 
rich retired grocer, who certainly would have married her if it had 
not been understood that she was engaged to the defendant, and he 
was far gone in years, and would soon have left her an interesting 
widow, with a handsome jointure ; and then she would have been 
at liberty to listen to the tenderest dictates of her heart, and 
marry that Californian in the prime of life, magnificent in millions, 
who would also have married her, had it not been for her engage- 
ment to this faithless man. And then, the money spent upon 
wedding garments, and, moreover, the wedding presents, the value 
of which must be rated at a very high figure ; and then, at last, 
the blighted affections of this deceived and deserted female !— 
would 250,000 dollars be one dollar too much as the estimated 
measure of her wrongs? Not one cent, not one! And, therefore, 
he asks, not 250,000 dollars,—a verdict for which, if it were 
possible, would surprise no one more than him,—but 25,000. On 
this he insists stoutly, will hear of not a dollar less; but if he gets 
10,000 and his costs; and an allowance, he thinks in his heart that 
he has done grandly for his client. I do not mean to compare the 
case of the United States against Great Britain to that of the 
plaintiff in an ordinary suit for breach of promise of marriage ; 
but Mr. Sumner’s arraignment of the British Government and the 
British people has, you may be sure, no nearer relation to the case 
as it will be presented by one Government to the other, than that of 
an advocate has to the terms which he is willing to make the basis 
of a business settlement. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith has done his part toward fluttering the 
Volsces in Corioli by sending a short letter to the Bechive, which 
the Pall Mall Gazette accepts as an important piece of evidence in 
regard to the feeling of ‘‘ America” toward Great Britain. Now, 
with very great respect for Mr. Goldwin Smith and the kindest 
feeling toward him, I must say that he has—with the best motives, 
doubtless—done harm by writing upon a subject that he does not 
understand. His saying that he holds himself ‘‘ prepared for a 
turn of affairs which would oblige English residents to leave this 
country,” has provoked more merriment than it is agreeable to see 
occasioned by anything that he says in earnest. I have heard it 
spoken of by all sorts and conditions of men, and only with 
amazement and laughter. Judge of it, and of the real state of 
‘* American” feeling, by the following ‘‘ Postscript for Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s letter,” which appeared yesterday in the New 
York Evening Post, Mr. Bryant's paper, and one of the most 
important organs of public opinion in the country :— 

“So violent and furious are the Americans, since Mr. Sumner's 
speech, that in social circles, and in private conversation, a proposal is 
seriously discussed which threatens the most awful consequences to 
England and its people. It is suggested here, and by prominent 
Americans, that unless England will at once pay off our whole national 
debt and reimburse the slaveholders for the loss of their slaves, the 
American Congress shall pass a decree changing the course of the Gulf 
Stream, and shutting off England, Ireland, and Scotland entirely from 
the ameliorating effects of that truly American stream of lukewarm 
water. If this threat should be carried out, England would, it is well 
known, become a second Iceland; and we therefore advise all English- 
men, the moment the negotiation falls through, to hasten at once, with 
bag and baggage, to this land of the free and home of the brave.” 

And the New York Times, in which you will find more sober, 
sensible, and trustworthy views of our public affairs, and particu- 


Senate’s Executive Session formally dissolved in its favour? It larly of our foreign relations, than in any other morning newspaper 
was, as I have said before, merely a speech, but one in which the | published in New York, after saying drily that war cannot be 
foremost man of the Senate summed up, forensically, the case of | declared “ before the arrival of Mr. Motley, nor before his recep- 
the people of the United States against the governing classes of 
Great Britain, saying :—This is the wrong, and this is the spirit in 
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Ministers, and by them considered and rejected, nor before the 
resources of diplomacy are exhausted ;” and that all this will take 
time, adds, ‘‘there is therefore no necessity for our tens of 
thousands of English residents thinking of leaving us. ‘They are 
one of the best elements among the many elements of our com- 
munity. ‘They are enterprising and successful. ‘They have found 
this country not an unprofitable one to live in, and we imagine it 
will be a tolerable place for some time to come.” 

The presentation of the case by the correspondent of the 
London Daily News, which is a misrepresentation, is much more 
surprising than that by Mr. Goldwin Smith. For not only, as 
the Spectator says, is the correspondent of the News ‘ one of the 
soberest and most intelligent Knglishmen in America,” but he 
has been here many years, with great advantages of position for 
the observation of public affairs. And yet, as you will have seen 
by this time, he has in this case misapprehended us, and made a 
mistake,—his first, I believe, and, I am inclined to think, his last, 
—or would be so inclined, were it not for the fact that he, like 
Goldwin Smith, was born and bred in England. ‘The common 
error of such able men as these, having both of them strong 
‘‘ American ” sympathies, and a knowledge of our affairs rare 
among their countrymen, shows how very difficult it is for any 
one not to our manner born to understand and pronounce, under 
all circumstances, what that manner means. Be assured that in 
this case it does not mean a desire for war, or an intention of 
opening negotiations on the basis of Mr. Sumner’s speech, or an 
increase of ill-will or even of soreness toward Great Britain. If 
John Bull is “‘ spiling for a fight,” and should insist on kicking 
Brother Jonathan into giving him one, I suppose that he could 
be accommodated with about the best article in that line that 
Jonathan could furnish ; but—in sober earnest—with what 
reluctance, what dread, what horror! I am unable to find 
words to express, and would not be ashamed to own. And I 
do not hesitate to say that never, for the last two generations, 
not even when we made the visit of the Prince of Wales the 
occasion of showing what were our wishes as to the relations between 
the two countries, has there been less disposition than there is at 
present for those relations to be hostile. We are not ‘much 
touchier ” than we were in the days of the Leopard and the 
Chesapeake ; on the contrary, we are not half so touchy as we 
were in those of the Alabama. And yet, as I have said before, we 
are not ready to huddle up an accommodation of our difference 
with the British nation. Mr. Motley will, I think, vex your 
Foreign Office with no importunate demands; but will receive 
courteously any propositions made to him for the reopening of 
negotiations, and will transmit them to Washington, where they 
will be received and acted upon in accordance with the spirit in 
which they are couched, and the tone taken by Parliament and the 
influential part of the British people toward the United States on 
this and on other subjects. A YANKEE. 


EDITOR. 


LETTERS TO THE 
— > 
OXFORD GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Sm,—The position of Verse composition in University examinations 
is at the present moment so jealously regarded and go often mis- 
apprehended, that slight misunderstandings may do mischief, 
This is my excuse for asking you to allow a word of reply toa 
paragraph in your paper of last Saturday, in which you condemn 
as ‘retrograde ” the action of the present Moderators at Oxford, 
in refusing to follow the practice of setting a piece of unprepared 
Greek or Latin for translation as an alternative for the verse 
paper. Let me say that the practice which they have broken 
through has not been, as you suppose, an unvarying one. It had 
been common in the earlier years of the examination, but it was 
deliberately abandoned in 1863, and only restored, by no means to 
universal satisfaction, in 1867. It was abandoned originally, and 
I will venture to say that it has been abandoned again now, not 
from any desire to give greater prominence in the examination to 
verse composition, but because it was felt that the arrangement of 
these particular papers as alternatives was both misleading and 
unfair. It was misleading, for it gave an appearance of equality 
to papers which were never actually estimated as of equal value ; 
and it was unfair, because, though the papers were alternatives, 
the subjects (i.c., the labour of preparing for the two papers) were 
not. ‘The verse writer can also translate. His special accomplish- 
ment may be worth little,—if so, rate it low,—but let him have 
the benefit of it, such as it is, without any set-off on the score of 
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another accomplishment, which he possesses equally with his 
competitor, but is not allowed to exhibit. 

If verse writing is still to be retained as at least an optional part 
of the fullest classical training, only two courses are open to 
examiners in respect of it. ‘They may give candidates the choice 
of some definite alternative—a larger number of authors—a period 
of history—comparative philology—I care not what—some sub- 
ject which may be presumed to cost the person who offers it some- 
thing like the same amount of labour which is required to attain 
and keep up the art of composing accurately and freely in Greek 
and Latin. Or they may do as has been done in Oxford examina- 
tions of late years generally; they may set verses to all the 
candidates, but require them of none—count them (in Oxford 
phrase) for a candidate, but not against him. If he writes verses, 
he has therein one more subject in which he can show ability and 
knowledge. If he does not, he as a smaller field of choice before 
him, but he has also husbanded his time for more careful study of 
the subjects which he does take up. In a system where, as at 
Cambridge, papers are numerically assessed, and the class list 
arranged in order of merit, the first plan is the only possible one. 
In the Oxford system, which does not profess to estimate relative 
merit exactly, the second plan has been found possible, and if it 
is possible, it has the advantage of greater freedom. Possible 
combinations are so many, that it is very hard to find a system of 
alternative papers which may not involve injustice to some one. 

Verses are not a necessity in Moderations, and never have been. 
IT examined myself in that school four times more than five years 
ago, and on each occasion there was one person in the first class 
who had declined both the verse papers, and several more who for 
any assistance they obtained from them might as well have done 
so.—I am, Sir, &c., 

New College, June 3, 1869. kK. 

[The practical issue is, after all, ignored by our correspondent. Is 
it possible to deny that a verse paper with no alternative work means 
a greater advantage to the adept in Greek and Latin verse than a 
verse paper with alternative work ? If it does, the step is retrograde. 
We do not dispute our correspondent’s difficulty, but the non- 
retrograde solution of it would be to leave out the verse paper 
altogether; and the difficulty itself is better than the retrograde 
solution. A mathematical examiner who counted the tour de force 
of a mental extraction of a cube root to ten or twenty places of 
decimals as a proof of mathematical proficiency, would not be 
really more unwise than one who counted skill in Greek and Latin 
verse a criterion of classical proficiency.—Ep. Spectator.] 


C, Wicknam. 


DR. ROLLESTON AND THE PERMISSIVE BILL. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It appears to me that there is a fallacy running through 
Dr. Rolleston’s letter which vitiates all his analogies. He has 
treated the laws of police as if they were identical with the 
laws of property, and he assumes that whatever one man may do 
with his own goods may be done by a majority with the goods of 
the whole community. The arguments he draws from the con- 
duct of an autocratic landholder, from the precautions taken by 
well-to-do persons before building on plots of ground, would be 
perfect if the vestry was owner of the whole village, and if there 
was any bargain between such a proprietary and new comers 
that no public-houses should be opened. Of course, it is 
within the power of a landholder to say that none of his 
houses shall be used in a certain way. It is within the power 
of persons who are bargaining for plots of ground to stipulate 
with the owner of the plots that none of them shall be devoted to 
a certain purpose. All these are matters of contract, and however 
arbitrary may be the conduct of the landholder, or the stipulations 
of the would-be residents, uo one has the right of interfering. 
In the one case the landholder loses some extra profit, in the others 
the would-be residents have to pay more highly for quiet and 
respectability. If the landholder chose to exclude all sects of 
Dissenters from his property, or if the would-be residents stipu- 
lated that none of the plots should be devoted to a mecting-house, 
the principle of religious liberty would have to yield to the rights 
of property. ‘This, again, would be a mere matter of contract. 
What the Permissive Bill proposes is that where a minority 
in a place is of one way of thinking and the majority is of 
another, the majority should have the right of doing by a simple 
vote anything that under other circumstances it might wish to do 
by agreement ; and that it should do this not at its own expense, 
but at the expense of the minority ; not bargaining with any one 
interested, but enforcing its will upon strangers; not respecting 
either inherent rights or rights acquired in any of the ways known 
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to the law, but altering the terms of holdings, changing the value 
of property, overthrowing relations that exist between landlord 
and tenant. I submit that is something very different from any 
of the cases put by Dr. Rolleston. 

But then, he says, the majority has already a right to interfere 
with social privileges entailing ‘‘ actual injury on the persons or 
purses of that majority.” He gives, as an instance, the protection 
afforded by the law to rich and poor alike against certain manufac- 
tories. Now here, again, we have a totally false analogy. When 
the law inquires into the question of these nuisances, it does not 
take any account of the majority. Any single individual has a 
right to enjoy his own property without being poisoned by noxious 
exhalations from the property of his neighbours. If people had to 
wait till a vote in the vestry decided that certain fumes were 
noxious, and if the law did not interfere till two-thirds of any 
population suffered, there might be something in Dr. Rolleston’s 
argument. But one man who is surrounded bya colony of chemi- 
cal manufacturers has just the same right to be protected as the 
colony itself would have if the one man outdid it in abominations. 
Dr. Rolleston would let the majority judge whether it liked catgut, 
and the minority would be bound one way or the other. This 
may be a valuable principle, but it is not the basis of our law. 

To my mind, the whole argument drawn from nuisances is 
strained and far-fetched. ‘The general definition of a nuisance is 
an act or thing that works hurt, inconvenience, ordamage. But in 
the case of public-houses, the hurt or damage does not proceed 
from them, but from the use which is made of them ; and further, 
the hurt or damage is primarily confined to the persons making 
that use. This alone would take public-houses out of the category 
of nuisances, for ‘* Volenti non fit injuria.” Dr. Rolleston no doubt 
will object that he does not wish to argue on the law as it is, but 
on the law as it ought to be. Yet if so, there can be the less excuse 
for his analogies. —I am, Sir, &c., EK. W. 

Temple, May 31, 1869. 





MR. LOWE’S BUDGET. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 

Srr,—I am rather surprised that you take the common, but I 
think clearly erroneous, view that the proposed change in collect- 
ing income-tax is burdensome to the taxpayer. ‘This mistake is 
peculiarly unfortunate, as it draws away the general attention 
from the real point in the Budget that requires explanation. If 
it be once granted that the use of money for a given time can be 
bought and sold at a price that (except in a commercial crisis) 
varies very gradually, it is obvious that the taxpayer, by lending 
the two-quarters’ payment that is not taken in October, and 
borrowing the one-quarter’s payment that is anticipated in 
January, will have gained by April a quarter’s interest on a 
quarter’s payment, It may be said, of course, that this operation 
cannot be actually realized except in the case of large sums. Still, 
the difference between money down and money three months hence 
must be felt as much by people of small incomes as by people of 
large. The pecuniary sensation, therefore, produced by Mr. 
Lowe’s innovation will be approximately the same with both 
classes, and will be one of relief rather than burden. 

But, at any rate, we may calculate the loss and gain of Govern- 
ment on the assumption of a fixed price for the use of money. 
Even if we cannot precisely say that each taxpayer will gain a 
quarter’s interest on a quarter's tax, it ought to be accurately true 
that Government will lose a corresponding amount. I have not 
sufficient knowledge of Governmental book-keeping to show how 
this loss will actually be realized ; but it is easy to show what it 
would bein the ideal case that the receipts and expenditure of 
Government are perfectly harmonized, so that it always receives 
money when it wants it, and never more than it wants. In that 
case Government would want half the income-tax (say, £4,000,000) 
next October; and not being able to get it till January, would 
have to borrow so much for three months. It would get 
£8,000,000 in January, being £2,000,000 more than in previous 
years; but this addition would be absorbed by the Abyssinian 
debt, and in April it would again want £2,000,000, which it must 
borrow for nine months ; then in October, 1870, £4,900,000 again 
for three months, and so on for ever, which is equivalent to 
borrowing more than £2,000,000 for ever. It would be much 
better to have £2,000,000 more National Debt at once. 

Of course, Mr. Lowe does not propose to do what I have de- 
scribed. But I should like to know more clearly how the previous 
arrangements have been so wasteful, or what marvel of economy 
his own scheme is to achieve, that he can avoid borrowing some- 
thing like £2,000,000 annually, after the change has taken effect. 








And I wish Mr. Crawford and others would have got this out of 
him, instead of talking nonsense about ‘ five quarters within the 
year.” Mr. Crawford (who is, I believe, in the habit of dealing 
with large sums) ought to know that one does not estimate the 
burden of money-payments by considering within what period a 
number of them are made, but at what precise time each is made. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A WRANGLER. 

Cambridge, June 2, 1869. 

[All we assert is, that there is a real inconvenience to persons 
of small income in having to pay so much at once. Of course, 
they might make provision for it beforehand, but they won't, 
Further, there is a real addition to the burden on very small in- 
comes in demanding income-tax on a quarter (the last in the 
financial year) of which the income itself has not yet been earned. 
The fund from which that income-tax is derived is not yet there. 
—Ebp. Spectator. ] 


BOOKS. 
— —~»~—— 
SKETCHES FROM CUMBERLAND.* 
WE are informed in the preface that this work ‘ rests its claims to 
favourable consideration entirely onits value as a faithfully-rendered 
contribution to the dialect literature of the country;” but like 
many similar compositions, whose primary object is linguistic, its 
subsidiary uses may be equally important. After all, it is only 
rarely that one out of many specimens of a single dialect or 
small group of dialects can be of much scientific consequence. 
It is seldom that a dialect is the meeting-point of two great 
groups of languages, on both of which it throws light, so that a 
thorough investigation of it becomes essential to the general 
student. And it can hardly be said that this, which happens 
seldom, has happened in the case of the Border dialects of Eugland 
and Scotland. The English language itself is accounted for with- 
in verysmall compass in any history of speech, and it might perhaps 
be dispensed with, with little loss, in working out a tolerably com- 
plete theory of the evolution of language. It is useful and essential 
to the comparative grammarian to have masses of raw material at 
his command, but a single specimen of a single dialect, occupying 
no peculiar position, will be very fortunate if it furnishes to science 
one or two apt illustrations of the laws of linguistic evolution, or 
clears up a dark corner iu the history of an important family of 
languages. On the other hand, the subsidiary uses of such 
dialect compositions are manifold. ‘They extend and purify 
the knowledge of the central language to which they are related 
among those who write and speak it, and otherwise assist that 
process of ‘dialectical regeneration” by which all great literary 
languages grow. Above all, during that transition period, now 
drawing to an end, when small dialects are being annihilated by 
railways and the spread of education, and there is coming to be no 
language for great nations but what is both written and spoken, 
these dialectical specimens have an important educational influence 
among those who use the dialect, or who have used it in early life. 
To those who are well educated, so that the common speech of the 
nation is fully available to them, it presents the advantage of a 
double familiar language, the one illustrating the other, and both 
conducing to variety and freedom of intellectual effort. ‘To plainer 
folk, the existence of dialectical compositions is valuable as a 
stimulus to some sort of mental culture—as an introduction to 
the literature of the larger language. ‘I'he charm of reading as 
they speak removes the sense of unfamiliarity from print which 
is one of the great stumbling-blocks to the plain and the unlearned, 
accustomed to think in totally different words from what they 
usually find in their books. It is mainly for its subsidiary uses, 
then, though not exclusively for them, that we are disposed to 
welcome this specimen of Cumbrian dialects. As one of the links 
between the different Euglands that yet exist within our narrow 
island, between the most advanced society and the rural democracy 
which is now being transformed so quickly, and as a means of 
education and enjoyment for a considerable number of our 
countrymen, it is every way entitled to recognition. Though 
written for ‘‘ divertisement,” and not by way of occupation, the 
tales and rhymes are brimful of humour, homely wit, and sense, and 
reflect the character, and life, and ways of thought of an honest, 
sturdy people—small farmers, earning a good living, though with 
much labour, among their secluded fells, wrestling bravely and 
cheerfully with circumstances, winners in the game of life, whose 
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portrait forms altogether a pleasant enough picture. ‘The dialect 
is not a serious difliculty to Southern readers, no difficulty at all 
to the many who have dipped more or less of late years into 
dialect literature, or who have scraped a slight acquaintance with 
one or other of the Border Scotch * dialects ” which Cumbrian so 
much resembles. 

The principal compositions are humorous, and the humour is of a 
very marked description. Several of the tales tura upon a practical 
joke of some kind, consciously or uncouscious!y performed, the 
humour lying in the opposition between the working of some 
modern ideas as carried out in those remote parts, and the concep- 
tion of the country folk about the scientific operations they are 
witness to. ‘Thus, one story, the Bannasyde Cairns, is of the dis- 
appointment of some antiquarians who spend a whole day opening 
certain ‘‘ cairns,” in the hope of finding prehistoric or other 
remains, but which cairns are known by the country-folk employed 
to be of the farmers’ own erection—the stones cleared from the 
‘bracken bels” of their sheep. It is the story of the discomfited 
discoverers of the supposed preetorian camp in the Antiquary over 
again, with this difference, that the antiquaries here find nothing 
to take the place of “ Aiken Drum’s lang ladle.” The local 
colouring, especially in the matter of dialogue, is, however, more 
pre-Raphaelite than it was ever Scott's intention to give to his 
scenes, and the stolid gravity with which the country-folk aid the 
men of science in their fancy is exceedingly well described. But 
the best composition in this vein is beyond question the first 
in the book, ‘* Joe and the Geologist,” which we are inclined 
to think is of a very high degree of merit indeed. Joe is a farmer's 
boy, and is hired one hot summer's day by a * jolly-jist” to 
accompavy him on the fells and carry two little bags. ‘This he 
does, though he is sorely troubled at the weight of the bags before 
the day is done, and concludes that the “ jolly-jist” is a ‘jolly 
jackass,” for his pains in wandering so far to knock bits of stone 
off rocks, when he might have as many as he liked and better 
broken on any roadside. Next day he is employed to carry thie 
stones from his father’s house to the geologist’s hotel,—some miles 
off,—and, in his employer’s absence, at once acts on his own 
superior jinlginent, emptying his bags at starting, and filling them 
again at the end of his journey, where he received his hire from 
the geologist without any consciousness of breach of covenant on 
his own part. The cheat, of course, is discovered, and in a supple- 
ment we are told how he fared when he afterwards, by his 
father’s malicious advice, faced the man of science, whose wrath 
at the cheat had, it may be supposed, got wind. Joe is not abashed, 
tells the ** jolly-jist ” frankly that he thought him ‘* nickt i’ t’ heid,” 
but at last remembers that it is better ‘*‘ to flaitch a fel nor to 
feight wid him,” and negotiates to fetch the identical stones on 
being paid for the job. Thus the matter is settled, and he and the 
geologist part mutually satisfied with each other. In all this there 
are plainly abundant situations for humorous description, and as 
the narrative is put into Joe’s mouth, everything being told from 
his point of view, nothing is lost. We have a perfect picture of 
the sharp, knowing rustic, wise according to his lights, and 
possessed of absolute self-reliance, which no jest or hint of others 
or latent suspicion in his own mind can touch. ‘Take the incident 
of filling his bag with stones as a substitute for what he had thrown 
away :— 

“When I com nar to Skeal-Hill T find oald Aberram Atchisson sittin 
on a steul breckan steins to mend rwoads wid, an'I ax’t him if I med 
full my ledder pwokes frae his heap. Aberram was varra kaim’t an’ 
tell't ma to tak them ‘at wasn’t brocken if I wanted steins, sooa I tell’t 
him hoo it was an’ oa’ aboot it. T’oald maizlin was like to toytle of his 
steul wid laughin’, an’ said me miidder sud tak gud care on ma, for I 
Was ower sharp a chap to leevo verra lang i’ this warld; but I'd better 
full my pwokes as I liked, an’ mak’ on wid them.” 

But Joe's character comes out best in his explanations with the 
geologist when he was so daring as to face him :— 

“ Fle laugh’t an’ ax't mé if I thowte ther’ cud be néa difference i’ 
steius. ‘ Whey,’ says I, ‘ ye’ll hardly hev t’ feice to tell mo ’at ya bag 
o’ stv’ins isn’t as gud as anudder bag o’ stesins—an’ suer/ye to man, ye'll 
niver be sa consaitit as to say yé can break stedus better nor oald 
Aberram ‘at breaks them for his breid, an’ breaks them o’ day lang, 
an’ ivery day?) Wid that he laugh’t agean an’ tel’t mé to sit doon, an’ 
than ax't me what I thowte meAd him tak so mickle trible laitin’ bits 
o’ stean on t’ fells if he cud git what ho wantit at t’ rwoad side. ‘ Well!’ 
says I, ‘if I mun tell yé t’ truth, I thowte yé war rayder nick’t i’ t’ 
heid ; but it med nea matter what I thowte sa lang as yé pait mé sa 
weel for gan wid yé.’ As I said this, it com into my heid ‘at it’s better 
to flaitech a feul nor to feight wid him; au’ efter o’, ‘at ther’ may’d be 
sumat i’t’ oald man likin steans of his oan breakin’ better nor iidder 
fwoke’s. I remember’t t’ fiddle ’at Dan Fisher mead, an’ thowte was t’ 
best fiddle ‘at iver squeak’t, for o’ it meid ivery body else badly to 
hear’t; an’ wad bray oad Ben Wales at his dancing scheul boal acoase 
Ben wadn't play t’ hetm mesd fiddle asteed of his oan. We o’ think 
meist o’ what we've hed a band in oorsel'’s—it’s no’but natteral ; an’ sooa 





as o’ this ron throo my heid, I find me-sel’ gitten rayder sworry for t’ 
oald man, an’I says, ‘What wad yé gi’ mo to git yé o’ yer oan bits o’ 
stein back agein ?’” 

The condescension of the reflection, ‘*‘ We o’ think meast o’ what 
we've hed a hand in oorsel’s, it’s no’ but natteral "—is exquisite ; 
and makes it quite intelligible that Joe in person was entitled to 
the extra 5s. which the amused geologist gave him as a ‘‘ natural 
curiosity.” The story has the appearance of being founded on an 
actual incident, and perhaps the portrait of the geologist will be 
recognized, —** A queerish like oald chap, wid a sharp leuk oot, grey 
hair and smo’ feice, drist i’ black, wid a white neckcloth like a 
parson, an’ a par of specks on t’ top of a gay lang nwose at was 
n’t set verra fair atween t’ e’en on him, sooa ‘at when he leuk ’t 
ebbem at yan through his specks he rayder turn ’t his fedce to t’'ya 
side.” 

Among the other tales in the book, perhaps the most amusing is 
‘Bobby Banks’s Bodderment,” the story of a henpecked farmer 
who is sent to market because his wife has the rheumatics, receives 
orders to get ‘“‘ten things for Betty and yan for himsel” with 
awful injunctions to forget nothing, executes his commission 
exactly but has a vague impression while returning that he has 
forgotten something, counts his articles over and over again and 
takes various pints of ale by the way to clear his confused brain, 
till finally wet, dirty, and weary, he ‘‘ stackers ” into the farm-yard, 
to be assailed with questions about ‘ t’meear and t’car,” the whole 
mistake having been his walking instead of riding home. A 
capital touch in this piece is the manner in which Bobby, ‘* maizelt ” 
with drink, and counting, and fear of Betty, breaks into rhyme 
over his troubles, the concluding rhyme being :— 

“She's thrimlin’ for her biitter-brass, her biitter-brass, her bitter-brass, 
She’s thrimlin’ for her bitter-brass, but willn’t thrimle lang. 
For Bobby lad thii’s hir to fedce, thii’s biir to feace, thii’s hir to feace, 
For Bobby lad, thii’s hiir to feace ; she'll m’appon change thy sang.” 
Other pieces besides will be fouad not deficient in fun, including 
one or two in verse, and those of a soberer character will likewise 
repay perusal. ‘The legend of “ ‘The Skulls of Calgarth ” in verse 
is very impressive in its somewhat rugged rhythm and dress; and 
the ballad of ‘*A Lockerbye Lycke,” the tale of a duel between 
brothers, has in it some of the force and fire of the old Scotch 
ballads. We rather grudge, however, the disillusion of such a 
sketch as that of Jonathan and Betty Yewdale, —the idealized hero 
and heroine of one of Wordsworth’s pictures in the /xcursion,— 
but who figure here asa rather sheepish husband and masterful 
wife, a remarkable exploit of the latter in withdrawing her 
husband from a circle of boon companions and supporting him 
home across country forming a principal part of the sketch. But 
this is a trivial fault, if any. 

‘The dialect is phonetically represented on what appears to be 
a simple and sufficiently intelligible system, and will be readily 
available for comparison with adjacent dialects. ‘The general 
realer will be more concerned to know that there is a copious 
glossary, by which the obscurer passages in the tales may be 
cleared up where the sense is not a suflicient gaide to the meaning. 
Occasionally we notice a slip or imperfection. ‘Thus ‘ douce,” 
Scotch and Cumbrian, is translated “ respectable,” ‘* well-behaved,” 
whereas its primary meaning, in Scotch at least, is ‘* quiet,” ** gen- 
tle,” which may cause it to be applied to respectable people, though 
respectability is not its meaning. It is in fact the French ‘ doux,” 
‘*douce.” Again, “ flipe” is given as the Cumbrian for ‘‘ hat- 
rim,” without any hint that in Lowland Scotch it is applied 
to other rims or folds. ‘ Heids an’ thraws” (Scotch), again, 
instead of meaning generally ‘‘lying in irregular positions,” is 
often applied strictly to things placed alongside in exactly reversed 
positions. But these are small matters, compared with the author's 
thorough knowledge of the dialect he handles. ‘The notes on the 
dialect are also short and to the point, but this is not the strongest 
part of the book, which will be mainly useful to philologists for 
its specimens of the Cumbrian ‘‘ mak o’toke.” 





THE LIFE OF ROSSINI.* 
Tnosz who know Mr. Edwards’ works will not need to be told 
that he has written a very agreeable book, but we think that this 
time something more might have been expected of him. He does 
not tell us what were his materials for this life of Rossini, or how 
far he is independent of the books that have been already pub- 
lished on the same subject. We infer, however, that nothing very 
fresh has been placed at his disposal, and that he is taking us over 
much the same ground as has been traversed before by Henri 
Beyle and the Fréres Escudier.. This of itself is somewhat dis- 
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appointing. Mr, Edwards knows best what amount of belief 
is to be reposed in Beyle, yet Beyle is the only biographer who 
has entered fully or worthily into the character of Rossini. 
It may be partly owing to the fragmentary nature of his 
materials that Mr. Edwards’ book is rather a collection of 
musical sketches than a life; that the personal details, save such 
as are connected with music, are few, and that Rossini’s marked 
relations to Parisian society are passed over without a word. But 
there ought to be no lack of details about the early life of the 
composer, if existing authorities could be trusted. Beyle certainly 
tells us that in his zeal for accuracy he has often written fifty 
letters to be certain of one date, and has travelled many leagues 
to witness the first performance of Rossini’s operas. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Edwards shows that what is called Beyle’s ‘‘ Life” is really a 
translation from some Italian letters on Rossini. Whenever Beyle 
speaks in the first person of knowing Rossini, of travelling to see 
first performances of his operas, of making careful inquiries about 
dates, he is not Beyle, but Carpani. This adaptation of another 
man’s labours is carried to such a pitch that Beyle, instead of 
grappling with the difficulties of an Italian sentence, calmly 
copies it out as if it were his own, and excuses his use of a 
foreign language by referring to the ‘ almost insurmountable 
difficulty of writing about singing in French.” We can hardly 
wonder if Mr. Edwards shrinks from following such a guide. But 
we should have liked to know what guides he does follow. We 
notice that some of the most familiar stories about Rossini, which 
Beyle has told with a fullness suggesting personal knowledge, are 
somewhat changed in the book before us. ‘The celebrated account 
of the trick Rossini played on the Austrian Governor of Bologna 
is marred by one or two omissions. ‘ Rossini may have felt an 
antipathy for the Austrian domination in Italy,” suggests Mr. 
Edwards doubtfully, forgetting the final air of the ‘ Italiana in 
Algeri.” Again, we do not know whence Mr. Edwards took 
his account of Rossini’s visit to Beethoven. ‘‘They met,” he 
says in one place. ‘‘ Beethoven had heard the ‘ Barber of 
Seville,’ had been much pleased with it, and had thought 
still better of it on examining the score. However this may 
have been, Rossini knew and greatly admired Beethoven's work, 
and he made a point of calling upon the great composer soon after 
his arrival in Vienna. ‘The interview does not seem to have been 
a long one.” Now Schindler says that the interview never took 
place, for though Rossini called, Beethoven refused to receive him. 
Nor does it appear that Beethoven either heard or was pleased 
with the * Barbiere.” ILe was already suffering from deafness when 





Hossini came to Vienna, as appears from the fact that he com- 
municated with his friends by means of a slate, on which he wrote 


down that Rossini was a scene-painter. 


score of the ‘* Barbiere ” to examine, yet his comment upon it was, 


that Rossini was a clever fellow, and would have done better if | 
his teacher had thrashed him thoroughly. No doubt Beethoven | 
was sincere in these opinions, though Mr. Edwards will hardly | 
endorse them. But if Mr, Edwards has a better authority than | 
Schindler, he would have done well to produce it. 

Schindler's version has certainly this merit, that it brings out 
most strongly the contrast between the characters and the music 
of Beethoven and Rossini. So far as the latter is concerned, Mr 
Edwards’ book is sufficient. When we read that the * Barbiere” 
was written in thirteen days, we do not wonder at exception being | 
taken to it by the profoundest musical science. Yet the ‘* Barbiere” | 
though the most marvellous production of Rossini’s genius, is by 
no means the sole instance of his fertility. Mr. Edwards — 
with all his accustomed point and elegance the stories of the air 


Milan, then with a grand opera of which Queen Elizabeth of 
England was the heroine, before introducing Figaro and Almaviva. 
The overture to Othello had originally preluded the comic opera 
of *‘ The Turk in Italy.” Mr. Edwards justly observes, ‘‘ Beethoven 
for one opera composed three overtures ; Rossini made one overture 
serve for three operas, and it is remarkable that of these two were 
serious, the third eminently comic.” Yet the grandest of all 
Rossini’s adaptations was his reproduction at Venice of a complete 
opera which had been given six months before at Naples. The 
audience noticed that a merchant in the pit seemed to know the 
whole opera by heart, and that he often forestalled the singers when 
they came to the principal melodies. He was asked how he came 
to know the new music. ‘* New music?” he exclaimed; ‘it is 
a mixture of two operas produced at Naples. The only 
thing new is the title. Rossini has taken the most beautiful 
phrase from the duet in one of them, and turned it into a 
cavatina for your opera. The very words are the same.” Of 
course the manager was indignant, especially as he had sent 
Rossini the libretto for his opera, and had not recognized the 
difference in the words returned to him. ‘This was not the only 
time that a Venetian audience had to complain of the composer. 
In early youth he revenged himself on a manager who had treated 
him rudely, and who had purposely furnished him with an absurd 
libretto, by a trick of the broadest description :— 

“Tf the libretto was absurd, the music which Rossini composed to it 
was ludicrous, grotesque, extravagant to the last degree of caricature. 
The bass had to sing at the top of his voice, and only the very lowest 
notes of the prima donna were called into requisition. One singer, 
whose appearance was always a sigual for laughter, had to deliver a 
fine-drawn sentimental melody. Another artist who could not sing at 
all had a very difficult air assigned to him, which, that none of his 
faults might pass unperceived, was accompanied pianissimo by a 
pizzicato of violins. In short, it was an anticipation of Offenbach, and 
it is astonishing that this musical burlesque of Rossini’s has never been 
reproduced substantially, or by imitation (it is scarcely probable that the 
original score was preserved), at the Boutfes Parisicns, Nor must the 
orchestra be forgotten, which Rossini enriched on this occasion by the 
introduction of instruments previously unknown. In one movement the 
musicians, at the beginning of each bar, had to strike the tin shades of 
the candles in front of them; when the sound extracted from these new 
‘instruments of percussion,’ instead of pleasing the public, so irritated 
it, that the audacious innovator, hissed and hooted by his audience, 
found it prudent to make his escape from the theatre. This practical 
joke in music was one which few composers could have afforded to make ; 
but Rossini had to choose between a bad joke and a bad opera, and he 
preferred the former.” 

On this occasion, the manager was paid in his own coin, and had 
no right to complain. Perhaps it may be said that all the other 
managers on whom Rossini played tricks of one kind or another 
have but a scanty claim on our sympathies. It is certain 


It is true that he had the | that the payment Rossini had for his operas was most niggardly. 


For his last Italian opera, ‘‘Semiramide,” he received $200, 
and that was thought an enormous sum. His earlier works 
brought him in from £20 to £40. ‘The “ Barbiere” earned him 
not quite £80, and free lodging for a month. Nor could he eke 
out the sum received from a manager for the right of represen- 
tation by selling the copyright, for there was no musical copy- 
right. The manager had the right of representation for two 
years, and after that time any theatre might play the operas, any 
publisher might engrave them. ‘The best payment Rossini had 
in Italy was that given him at Naples, where he agreed to 
write two operas a year, and to arrange the music of all old 
works that might be produced at two theatres, for the sum of 
£40 a month, and a share in the profits of a gambling-room. This 
was a great advance, no doubt, but it was far below the market 
value of Rossini’s popularity. All this time he was being féted, 








written while the rice was being cooked for dinner, of the duet | and even worshipped throughout Italy. His umsic overcame all 
written in bed and rewritten to avoid the trouble of searching for | obstacles,—the soreness of wounded feeling, cabals, prejudices. 
it on the floor, of the prayer in “* Moses ” thrown off in eight or ten | With the memory of that practical joke fresh in their minds, the 
minutes while a hubbub of voices went on around, and brought out | Venetians carried “ Tancredi” to the skies. ‘The Roman audience 
that evening at the theatre with such an effect that the house | which hissed the “+ Barbiere ” on the first night, out of regard to the 
But these, again, were not isolated | fame of Paisiello, heard the opera patiently the second night, and 
instances, though they are the most easily remembered. Rossini’s | were in ecstacies with it before the end of the week. When the 
whole youth was passed in a similar hotbed of production. He / *‘ Donna del Lago” was produced at Naples, Rossini was so much 
wrote, as Mr. Edwards more than once reminds us, thirty-four | hurt at the colduess and hostility shown towards it, that he started 


operas in thirteen years. Of course, all these works were not of | the same night for Milan, revenging himself on the Neapolitans 


equal merit, some of them failed, some of them deserved to fail- | all the way by spreading a report that they were delighted with 
But by the time he reached Milan, what he had 


Nor were they all Rossini’s own, or all original. He sometimes | his new opera. 
borrowed from other men, practising, we are told, ‘‘ in music the | meant for a humorous misrepresentation had been fully confirmed 
precept enjoined by Voltaire in literature—not to rob without | by the fact, and the work which he had left a failure was a 
killing. When he did take an idea from another composer, he brilliant success. In this, as in many other cases, Rossini knew 


seemed to be coming down. 


appropriated it so thoroughly that it belonged to him for ever | the value of his own work too well to doubt of ultimate 


afterwards.” But more often he borrowed from himself, using a| victory. When the Romans hissed the ‘‘ Barbiere,” he coolly turned 
second or third time what had been tried once unsuccessfully. | round, and applauded in their faces. And long afterwards he 
‘Thus the overture to the ‘* Barbiere” was first given with an opera at | said that the third act of ‘ Othello,” the second act of ‘ Guillaume 
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Tell,” and the whole of the “ Barbiere” would perhaps live. But he 
was certainly discouraged by the reception of the ‘“ Donna del 
Lago,” and he felt so nervous when ‘* Tancredi” was first per- 
formed, that he did not venture to take the conductor's chair till 
he was reassured by the success of the overture. His hearers may 
have found more than once that he tried their patience. ‘“ ‘The 
affair of the lampshades” was rather easily pardoned. The old 
Neapolitan opera which was given as a new work in Venice 
might have caused serious discontent. ‘To the admirers of 
Paisiello it might seem the height of impertinence for Rossini 
to risk a direct comparison with him, and to reset a libretto 
which was already identified with the music of the earlier 
master. The fact that the Roman censorship objected to all 
the other librettos suggested by the manager would hardly be 
taken as an excuse. But at the present day no such apology is 
needed. We must be rather glad than sorry that Rossini was 
debarred from setting some meaningless libretto, and was driven 
to compose his masterpiece. 

All these incidents, on which we have touched briefly, are told 
by Mr. Edwards with sufficient detail, and in a style that makes his 
book eminently readable. Yet a life of Rossini ought to be as pleasant 
as his music, and we cannot say that this ideal has been attained. 
‘The composer is brought fully before us, but we have not enough 
of the man, and though some critics may find more to say against 
his character than agaiust his work, both are brimful of genius 
and originality, and both go to make up the portrait which Mr. 
Edwards has sketched in profile. 

MISS KEARY’S OLDBURY.* 
Ir is much too soon for the authoress of Janet's Home and 
Clemency Franklin to be failing; but it is impossible to regard 
Oldbury as a success, and this vexes us sincerely, for we think 
very highly of the authoress’s powers, of her excellent thoughts 
and good writing, and there are some picturesque and beautiful 
scenes in the three volumes, as indeed there should be, to compen- 
sate for much dullness and melancholy. The fault we find is one 
which no occasional beauty, no artistical dealings with detached 
characters, can remedy. It is the perpetual presence of a gloomy 
mystery, crushing down the natures of the men, women, and 
children who are the victims of it. ‘They carry about a sort of 
doomed life; they must not enjoy beauty, nor cherish pleasant 








associations, and the poor child, most of all, whose years pass 
away under this deep cloud, is for ever struggling and striving in 
a sort of continued agony to be free; while the really noble self- 
denying beings who surround her do very partially possess them- 
selves of our sympathy, because we feel them to be so unjustifiable 
in their conduct towards her. <A criminal, a near relation,— 
unfortunate, it is true, and penitent,—holds in his hand the 
destinies of his parents, the social position of an admirable sister, 
and almost the whole of the elements out of which the happiness 
of his child, growing up to womanhood, might be formed. Can 
this possibly be a promising subject on which to found three 


volumes of domestic history ? 
And the worst of it is, that it cannot in the nature of things be | 
made shorter. The evil must be developed,—the blighted lives 
must goon. They have their sentence as inexorably written down 
and executed as that on the wretched prisoner at Dartmoor,—and as | 
the reader is not admitted into the secret for a considerable time, 
the suspense is very ineffectively relieved by outward objects of 
more pleasant contemplation, Oldbury has its tyrannical squire’s | 
lady ; its weak, well-meaning clergyman, its brighter, though | 
blundering, old maid. But the members of the family, the centre 
of the whole interest, have taken up a position which naturally 
excludes them from social intercourse. ‘Their very names, it is 
afterwards found, are assumed,—they come into a gossiping town 
to hide their heads and live undisturbed. Conscious of the deep 
disgrace into which one of their number has fallen, all their aim is 
to be ignored and to lead quiet, unnoticed lives. Of course, in 
vain. ‘The neighbours have wit enough to see the intellectual 
superiority of this singular group, and if they were only allowed 
to patronize, would, perhaps be gracious. ‘They are not, however, 
permitted any, even the smallest, exercise of protection. ‘The 
grave, independent, dull household goes on its way, and only the 
child laments her utter loneliness, makes comparisons of her own 
shabby dress and that of the children she sees at church, and now 
and then, but rarely, rebels at the refusal of all proffered kindness 
from the neighbours, It is provoking that we cannot cordially 
like any of the family save this one victim; for there are noble 





* Oldbury. By Annie Keary, author of Janet's Home. In 3 vols. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 





traits in each, and Margaret, the aunt, has greatness and even 
fascination enough, if she could but be more tender. 

The two best drawn characters, however, are those of Stephen 
(otherwise Steenie) Pierrepoint and Miss Berry. The former, the 
clergyman’s motherless boy, the object from infancy of Oldbury 
supervision, comes out capitally in his indignation at the interfer- 
ences to which he is subjected,—and you cannot but see at once 
that a righteous judgment is preparing for all parties, when a 
common feeling of revolt unites the clever lad and poor Elsie, 
differing as they are in their domestic surroundings. Here is the 
early dawn of sympathy : look at “* Oldbury at church” :— 


“In the rectory pew, Sunday after Sunday, the widower clergyman’s 
only son sat, in solitary state. When he had first made his appearance 
there, under his nurse’s charge, a curly-headed boy of three, over whom 
Mrs. Lutridge, from the pew behind, exercised careful supervision, he 
had been by far the most conspicuous and interesting object in the 
church to every female eye. There used to be quite a flutter of white 
handkerchiefs whenever any allusion occurred in the sermon to early 
piety, or little Samuel, or Timothy's knowledge of the Scripture. ... . 
But boys, even the sons of widowed clergymen, cannot be kept at the 
curly-headed, interesting stage beyond a certain number of years, and 
at the time when the Blakes became regular attendants at Oldbury 
Church, Steenie Pierrepoint had grown much too big to be perched on 
cushions, and had developed a disposition to spin buttons in service- 
time, in defiance of Mrs. Lutridge, which was enough to discourage the 
most solicitous of fathers from preaching at him. He was a handsome, 
open-faced lad, whom people could not help liking; but it had to be 
acknowledgedeven by Mrs. Lutridge that he was not growing up as much 
like little Samuel as Oldbury had expected of him. Elsie’s attention 
was first drawn towards the solitary boy in the red-lined pew by sym- 
pathy for him as a fellow-sufferer from Mrs. Lutridge’s active supervi- 
sion. She quite understood the feeling that made him twist himself 
into the darkest corner of the pew and grow suddenly red in the face 
when a glance from the pulpit chanced to be directed towards him, and 
Mrs. Lutridge’s emphatic hand on his shoulder impressed the fact upon 
him ; and on sunny mornings, when the sermon was longer than usual, 
she was kept in a continual state of anxiety on his account, so daring 
were the manmuvres by which he sought to work off the superfluous 
activity that possessed him.” 

“One fine February morning, when the sun and the west wind had 
made all the children’s hearts dance, by promising to bring summer to 
Oldbury all at once, an antiquated white butterfly woke in a corner of 
the old church, and began its summer career by paying bewildered 
visits to the flowers in the ladies’ spring bonnets. Elsie’s and Steenie’s 
eyes met once or twice in their rapturous following of the intruder’s 
erratic flights, and at last Elsie became so absorbed in watching a 
daring effort of Steenie’s to capture the prize, when it rested ona bunch 
of yellow roses in Mrs. Lutridge’s bonnet, that she let a heavy hymn- 
book she was holding fall to the ground. Mrs. Lutridge stood up to 
frown at her, and covered with confusion, she crouched down, and hid her 
face on grandmamma’s shoulder. But when all was quiet again, her 
interest in the butterfly obliged her to raise her head and peep over tho 
pew-side, just to see what had become of it, Steenie was holding it 
lightly between his finger and thumb, and as she looked up he actually 
stretched out his hand to show it to her. Their eyes met, and they 
spoke to each other quite unmistakably now,—question and answer 
quicker than words could have conveyed them. ‘Then the finger and 
thumb parted. The butterfly fluttered up above Mr. Pierrepoint’s head, 
earrying the children’s eyes with it. They met again coming down, the 


| boy's bright, bold eyes brimming over with fun, and quite confidently 


claiming Elsie’s companionship in his amusement. It was a wonderful 
day to Elsie. ‘We are children,’ Steenie’s eyes had said to her, instead 
of the old sentence she had heard so often, * You are a child.’ She had 
made one real, living acquaintance in the child-world.” 

This is excellent ; but still better is the chapter which records Elsie’s 
first visit to the excellent, conscientious, blundering old maid, Miss 
Berry, and her meeting with and confidential talk with Steenie 
there; also the odious impertinence of Mrs. Lutridge’s call while 
the two children are at dinner, and Steenie’s capital retorts on her 
for her remarks on the good things provided. It would be spoilt 
by abridgment, and is too long for extracting. 

The cleverness and spirit of all the child-scenes, the well- 
worked-out character of Miss Berry, with her deep reverence for 
Mrs. Lutridge’s knowledge of Scripture and Watts'’s hymns, and 
all her various wonderful endowmeuts (now and then, however, 
conquered by her own perfect simplicity and truth), these, not to 
mention the spirited, far-seeing cousin, and her father, are all 
excellent. Pity it is that so much of a clever book is spoiled by 
an overstrained theory of vicarious sacrifice ; moreover, the sacri- 
fices seem in some cases quite self-contrived. We submit for a 
while to the obstacles to Elsie and Stephen’s union. A felon’s 
daughter seems on the first breaking-up of the mystery no desirable 
connection for the country clergyman’s son; but the criminal dies. 
Palliatives to the past crime and a long course of punishment 
well endured are not wanting. Why, even after all this, and a 
long banishment and imminent danger to the faithful lover of 
Elsie in a mission to China, must the sacrificial idea still prevail ? 
Is Oldbury the whole of England? May not the respectable 
pastor find some other field than that he has but inefliciently 
occupied, and can nothing but a second exile for his only son, and 
a sort of substitution of the cousin for the bride as a caretaker of 
the father, serve the authoress’s turn? And again, can anything be 
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more far-fetched than the reasonings by which Margaret’s final 
refusal of her old lover, Gilbert Neale, is justified or explained? 
Because she has gone down into depths of sorrow, and thinks 
herself best fitted to work for the neglected and forlorn, she 
refuses to share her remaining days with the man slie 
most respects and loves. Because wrong has been done in 
the world by one of her own kin, she thinks she cannot 
make what is called ‘‘amends” for it while accepting an easy, 
comfortable outward life, and a man who, though doubtless not a 
partaker in all the extravagance of her vicarious self-punishments, 
is high-principled, pure, and noble,—the object of her earliest affec- 
tion. We should be sorry that the earnestness of a good woman, 
as our authoress evidently is, shouid lead us away from sober sense 
in this matter. But tous it appears that Margaret’s sacrifice, how- 
ever disguised, passes into wrong-doiag towards beings who have 
strong claims upon her. She has done much to spoil the happiness 
and temper of the child committed to her care, and she winds up 
at last with a refusal to cheer the remaining days of a good man’s 
blighted life. If this were the duty of all who have the misfortune 
to number one reprobate among their kin, the consequences of 
ain would be indeed indefinitely extended, and innocence itself 
would very probably be turned into something very like guilt in 
the process. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

** CorNELIUS O’Dowp,” to whom we naturally look for entertain- 
ment in Llackivood, fails us this month. He writes about Ireland, 
prophecies confiscation of the land, ‘a bill that will sweep away 
the proprietor like the parson, and tell him ‘that his mission has 
proved a failure,’ ” and is generally full of foreboding and wrath. 
Something of this temper he carries into a neutral subject. ‘The 
Tempter” is an apology for money-lenders, which is too bitter to 
be humorous. Some licence must be allowed to the advocatus 
Diaboli, whether he seeks to show that his own clieut is not so 
black as is commonly said, or find blemishes in the garments of 
the opposite party ; nor should we object to any moderate amount 
of “whitewash” that could be laid upon usurers, who are pro- 
bably not invariably malicious, and certainly not invariably suc- 
cessful, but this must not be done at the cost of ‘ black- 
washing” all the youth of England. ‘To say of us English 
that ‘raising the wind is a pastime we cultivate from the 
perambulator to the Bath chair” is a humorous exaggera- 
tion not too far removed from the truth; but ‘* Mr. O'Dowd” 
is offensive and unjust when he tells us, with an air that is 
apparently serious, that the ingenuus pucr, by which he means a 
lad who is not a profligate spendthrift, is not to be found at public 
schools, or universities, or indeed anywhere. The sketch of ‘ Sir 
John Lawrence” is concluded in a third part, which contains an 
appreciative summary of that statesman’s work in India. The 
writer deals at length with the Affghan question, but as he writes 
before the interview between Lord Mayo and the Amir, his views 
are out of date. Le takes so unfavourable a view of that ruler’s 
character and prospects, that he must disapprove, we should think, 
even of the very cautious advances of friendship which the British 
Government have made to him. ‘The account of David Hume, 
‘* the sceptic,” in the ‘* Historical Sketches of the Reign of George 
II.,” is written in a fine and liberal spirit, and is well worth read- 
ing. Here are the last few sentences, touching on the want of 
the spiritual element in ILume’s nature, and its apparent complete- 
ness without it :— 

“ There seems nothing left to be made up to him, no injustice to set 
right, no disappointment to soothe, no loss to restore. Ho had his 
immortality, his consolations, his happiness, such as it was, within the 
limits of this world. The imagination declines to follow him into any 
other. Such aman with such a life may be permitted, so far as our 
judgment of him is concerned, in a certain solemn heathen calm and 
still atmosphere, hushed but not discouraged by the thought, to end 
and die.” 

Fraser is equably good, with an unusual proportion of articles 
on special subjects. ‘‘ Spanish Poetry before A.D. 1500,” “ On 
the Names of Places of Ireland,” and ‘The ‘Two Comets of the 
Year 1868” are three essays, each of which requires, for any 
effective criticism of it, a special learning. ‘The last of the three, 
dealing with one of the most fascinating parts of the most 
fascinating of sciences, has specially interested us. We 
pick out from it the fact that one of last year’s comet con- 
sisted ‘of the incandescent vapour of carbon—vvt of burning 
carbon, be it understood, but of volutilized carbon.” ‘This 
is a discovery made by the spectroscope. ‘The marvel of it 
is that the observation was made when the comet was far distant 
from the sun, that carbon does not become volatile but at a very 
high temperature, and that all the notion which we have hitherto 








formed of that of the interplanetary spaces in which the comet was 
then moving is that of excessive cold. 

‘The most striking feature in the Cornhill is certainly Mr, 
Reade’s tale. The writer is plunging, with his accustomed intre- 
pidity, into the depths of a great social question, nothing less 
than that of the action of Trade Unions. He also introduces us to 
a subject on which there will probably be less difference of 
opinion, the life-destroying trades, such as dry-grinding and the 
like. He shows his usual power of mastering details and work- 
ing them up into singularly powerful pictures. On the whole, we are 
glad that he has made such a choice of a subject. He may often, it 
is true, be rhetorical, passionate, and even unjust, but he has a way 
of letting light into a thing. le did so, beyond all doubt, in 
prison affairs, when he wrote ‘‘ Never too Late to Mend.” The 
article ‘“*‘ Maisons de Santé” isa remarkable revelation of a side 
of life in Paris of which but few persons have ever suspected the 
existence. It seems that these mad-houses, or retreats, or what- 
ever we may call them, fulfil other than sanitary purposes. Among 
other facts we are told that :— 

“ Mdlle. de Narbonne Fritzlar, too, the lovely Duchess of Chevreuse, 

some time maid of honour to the Empress Josephine, was, in 1808, 
cloistered in a maison de santé, on account of the political aversion she 
had evinced for Bonaparte ; and, again, it was from a private lunatic 
asylum, in which he had been many years arbitrarily confined, that 
General Mallet escaped on the night of October 23, 1812, whilst the Grand 
Army was in Russia, and attempted that coup d'état which, ill-organized 
as it was, very nearly succeeded in overthrowing tho Government. 
Under the Bourbons, up to 1830, it was the turn of the Bonapartists to 
fill the maisons de santé; under Louis Philippe the Republicans and the 
Legltimists were more or less shut up in them ; and since the establish- 
ment of the Second Empire it has been towards the persecution of politi- 
cal writers in country newspapers, or of too free-thinking students, that 
maisons de santé have been directed.” 
So that it seems the new revolution, if there is to be such a 
revolution in Paris, will have its Bastilles to destroy. We take 
it for granted that the editor guarantees his contributor’s veracity. 
The article has certainly a very genuine look; not the less so, 
perhaps, because its literary form is somewhat rough. 

Macmillan begins with an article on ‘‘ International Copyright,” 
which puts the familiar arguments forcibly enough. American 
authors, we imagine, do not need conviction; American pub- 
lishers may be capable of admitting it; but is there any 
hope of persuading the American public, a vast multitude 
in which every man reads, and knows that a copyright treaty 
would be a tax upon himself of any number of dollars from 
five up to a thousand? The writer drops a hint that he should 
like to see copyrights made perpetual. We should like to see the 
theme worked out. What a splendid thing it would be for the 
publishers! Authors would scarcely be benefited, except the few 
great men who can afford to keep their literary property. Nine- 
teen out of twenty have to sell it, for the needs of the day cannot 
wait a year or so for * half-profits;”’ aud a perpetual copyright 
would not fetch much more than a limited one, exactly as an 
advowson is not much more valuable than a next presentation. 
Professor ILuxley on ‘ Scientific Education ” is able, of course, and 
to ourselves, we must own, slightly provoking. His proposals for 
the introduction of scientific teaching are modest aud reasonable. 
He asks for what the Germans call “* Erdkunde” (earth-knowledge) 
as a preliminary, and as a subsequent course, for botany and physics 
(representing the two kinds of physical science ; the one regarding 
form and the relation of forms to one another; the other dealing 
with causes and effects). We heartily wish him success, though 
we probably differ very widely from his views. We have no sort of 
sympathy, for instance, with such a sentence as this :— 

“If history be the subject of study, the facts are still taken upon the 

evidence of authority and tradition. You canuot make a boy see the 
battle of Thermopyli for himself, or know of his own knowledge that 
Cromwell has once ruled England. There is no getting into direct 
contact with natural fact by this road.” 
Whether what a boy may learn by reading about Thermopylx 
and Cromwell is a “ natural” fact or no, we believe that it is fact, 
and a thing which he may ‘ know of his own knowledge,” just as 
much as he may know any physical truth. Professor Huxley 
doubtless lodges a hard hit on the humanitarians when he 
writes :— 

“There is, perhaps, no sight in the whole world more saddening and 
revolting than is offered by men sunk in ignorance of everything bat 
what othor men have written, seemingly devoid of moral belief and 
guidance, but with the senso of beauty so keen, and tho power of 
expression so cultivated, that their sensual caterwauling may be almost 
mistaken for the music of the spheres.” 

But what will be the end if our youth is taught that there is 
no direct contact with fact,—in plain words, that there is nothing 
to be believed, except through the evidence of sense, or of mathe- 
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matical demonstration? We feel sure that it will scarcely be that 
which indeed, as we heartily acknowledge, Professor Huxley always 
heartily asserts, ‘‘ the love of right and the hatred of wrong.” We 
should mention that Miss Muloch begins in this number a new 
story, ‘“ A Brave Woman,” which seems to promise well. Arch- 
deacon Allen communicates a letter written more than twenty 
years ago, after a visit to Keble, which is worth reading. We 
believe that Mr. Allen is a good archdeacon ; we are sure that he 
would have made a good Boswell. 

St. Pauls is, as usual, readable from beginning to end. Perhaps 
the most readable of all is the sketch of ‘* Madame de Pompadour,” 
dificult ground, which the writer traverses with commendable 
skill. We give an extract from the account of her last hours :— 

“On the very morning of her death, being warned of hor approach- 
ing end, she read over her long will and codicils attentively, and dic- 
tated a fresh codicil, with anumber of additional legacies to friends. . . 
After this she had herself dressed, had some rouge put on her checks, 
and prepared to receive death, as she would have received the king, 
The Chief Master of the Post Office, who daily made roports to her of 
secret correspondence, came, and was received as usual, pour travai/ler 
avec elle. On the departure of the gentleman from the Post Office, the 
curé of the Madeleine do la Ville l’Evéque, at Paris, was introduced, 
She accounted herself his parishioner, since her hdtel was in his 
neighbourhood. She talked to him cheerfully for some momonts, and, 
as he was about to go, detained him witha smile, saying, ‘Un moment, 
Monsieur le Curé, nous nous en irons ensomble.’ Sho died very 
shortly after this pretty speech, at the age of forty-two years and six 
months.” 

The poetical critic in Temple Bar is quite equal, or even more 
than equal, to himself this month. His style is distinguished by 
the same amenities as usual. ‘ Lax nonsense” is the phrase 
which he is pleased to apply to some criticism of our own. But 
he displays more than usual audacity. Last month, to use 
academical metaphors, he gave Mr. Tennyson ‘‘a bad third” 
among poets ; this month he “ gulfs”” Mr. Browning, flatly denies, 
that is, that he is to be reckoned a poet at all. And this is said 
of the man who could enrich the world with such a conception as 
that of Pompilia! We have nothing in common with a critic of 
this kind, and cannot, therefore, argue with him, but we may sug- 
gest to him that he may make himself better acquainted with the 
literature of his subject than he appears to be. Why, he asks, 
has Mr. Bailey persisted for years in silence? and he quotes, as a 
possible explanation, a passage from Festus. But has he never heard 
of * The Mystic,” and **'The Angel-World”’? In the same maga- 
zine we have a very severe,—we believe a not too severe,—article 
on ‘* Lord Byron’s Married Life.” 

The Fortnightly has a very powerful and trenchant reply by Pro- 
fessor Huxley to Mr. Congreve on the philosophical value of M. 
Comte’s speculations. Professor Huxley shows that his own epi- 
grammatic phrase for Comtism, ‘* Catholicism minus Christianity,” 
is only a literal condensation of Comte's own account of his own 
aims. He is very successful in exhibiting Comte’s often ignorant 
scientific dogmatism, especially intheregion of physiology, —Comte’s 
scorn for microscopic investigation, for example, now sounding 
almost ludicrous ; and, in our opinion, he might have added that 
M. Comte’s philosophy of mathematics is exceedingly poor and 
incompetent. The Professor's criticism of Comte’s ‘ law of the 
three states ” is quite unanswerable, and his analysis of the specu- 
lative tendencies of children is full of acuteness, though it rests 
apparently on a somewhat narrow experience. ‘The following is 
excellent, as describing one type, but it is only one type:— 
‘‘ Nothing is more curious than the abzolute irreverence of a 
kindly-treated young child; its tendency to believe in itself 
as the centre of the universe; and its disposition to exer- 
cise despotic tyranny over those who could crush it with 
a finger.” The whole paper is masterly and masterful, 
Professor Huxley exhibiting now and then in an intellectual 





region a good deal of the frank and despotic dogmatism of his 
own typical child. Mr. Edward Dicey has written in the same 
number a very thoughtful and sagacious criticism of the mutual 
feelings of England and America, and their causes,—in which we | 
only find fault with one point, his assertion that if England and | 
America had exchanged places, if Ireland had revolted instead of | 
the South, and America had acknowledged its belligerent rights, | 
we should have said and done just what the Americans have said 

and done. We might have been,—we fancy we should have been, 

—more practically unreasonable than the Americans. We might 
have declared war for the escape of an American Alabama; but | 
we should not have been so sensitive about their words. | 
Our self-esteem is bigger than the Americans’,—our suscep- | 
tibility to ridicule or indifference, less. Mr. Cracroft has a ' 


Gathorne Hardy by Sir Francis Grant, though he greatly over- 
praises, to our mind, Millais’s portrait of Miss Nina Lehmann. But 
why did he not mention at all what seems to us the most striking 
portrait in the exhibition,—Mr, Lawrence's portrait of the poet 
Browning, with the origiual Book—of The Ring and the Book—in 
his hand? The portrait has all the weather-beaten shrewdness of that 
great imaginative man-stalker in perfection. ‘The portrait brings 
back to one’s mind at once that happy phrase of a brother poet’s,— 
“With eye like a skipper's cocked up at the weather, 
Sat the Vice-Chairman Browning, thinking in Greek.” 

The Gentleman's Magazine continues to give us instalments of 
Victor Hugo's romance, of which, by the way, there is an amus- 
ing criticism in Mucmillan, pointing out, besides more serious 
faults, some extremely absurd fancies of M. Hugo—Tom-Jim- 
Jack, for instance, as a sailor's nickname, and Lord Clancharlie as 
a peer's title. Sylvanus Urban seems to be cutting himself off 
from the traditions of his past. We notice, perhaps ought to 
have noticed before, that the obituary has been discontinued. 


Broadway, besides the continuation of Henry Kingsley’s spirited 
tale ‘* Stretton,” has what strikes us as a very remarkable literary 
parallel between ‘* Vathek,” Beckford, and Edgar Poe. Poe, as 
the writer justly remarks, was a penniless Beckford. There 
were in both men the same tastes for the splendid and the 
horrible in strange juxtaposition, only the different circumstances 
of the two men gave them a very different development. Beck- 
ford, able to gratify his passion for the gorgeous, naturally dwelt 
upon it; Poe, denied the same gratification, found a solace in the 
most ghastly conceptions. 

We notice with considerable interest 7’he Month, which, all our 
readers may not be aware, is a Roman Catholic periodical. It cer- 
tainly is not open to the reproach, made not without some reason 
against some of these publications, of a want of general literary 
interest. There is a very appreciative criticism of ‘“ Thackeray 
as a Humorist,” and a temperate though necessarily a somewhat 
hostile review of Mr. Lecky’s //istory of European Morals. 
We cannot help expressing some surprise at reading that the fall 
of the Bourbons is owing to their oppression of the Holy See, 
and especially to the conduct of the great Bourbon Louis XIV. Is 
not this ungrateful to the author of the ** Dragonnades"”? Surely 
it is from our side, and not from that of Rome, that the quotation 
should be made,— 

Kai Diny xsivig ye soimirs xeiras br20pw, 
‘Qs arbnore nai arAoS, brig romira ye pilor? 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a 

*,* With reference to our review of Waverney Court in tho “ Current 
Literature ” of our last issue, the present editor of the St. James's 
Mugazine, the accomplished lady novelist to whom wo there referred, 
begs us to state that Waverney Court was concluded in March, 1868, 
while her connection with the magazine did not commence till the April 
of the same year, so that she is in no way responsible for the literary 
sins of Waverney Court. 

Hesperides: the Poems and Other Remains of Robert Herrick. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vole. (J. R. Smith.)—The only question which 
occurs about welcoming a new edition of so genuine a poot as Herrick 
is one which the editor himself raises in his preface. Would it be better 
to give the whole or a selection? The truth is, that some of Herrick’s 
verses are intolerably licentious (one of the poems now printed for the 
first time is as great an offender as any); no comparison of Shakespeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, or even Dryden, is just ; it is impossible to say 
anything else of them than that they seem deliberately intended to corrupt. 
We are fully aware of the prejudice, it may be said the reasonable 
prejudice, that exists against selections and “ Bowdlerized oditions ;” 
but, on the whole, we wish that in the case of Herrick somo excision 
had been used. We are not at all sure that the position is capable of 


logical defence, but we think that a practically valuable distinc:ion may 


be drawn in this respect between greater and lesser poets. Shakespeare, 
of course, must be seon as a whole, faults and all; but we get all the 
good that is to be got out of Herrick by seeing his beauties. At the 


| same time, we see that Mr. Hazlitt may have a great deal to say for his 


side of the case. We gladly add that his edition is careful and com- 
plete, and does credit to his industry and taste. 

The Mosaic- Worker's Daughter. By J. M. Capes. 3 vols. (Bontley.)— 
This is a tale of English life in Rome, and has the sort of attraction 
which bolongs to even common-place descriptions of unfamiliar scenes. 
We cannot say that it has much else to recommend it. Three young 
women, two of them English, and one of them Italian, three young men, 
two Italian and one English, fall in love somewhat at cross-purposes ; but 





subtle criticism of some portraits in the Royal Academy, which finally contrive to get tolerably well sorted. None of them have par- 
contains some very happy remarks on the portrait of Mr. | ticularly well defined characters; those of the women are less so than 
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those of the men; that of Francesca, the nominal heroine of the story, 
is the most shadowy of all. Various characters of a familiar kind fill 
up the scene; there is a priest who bitterly repents him of his vow 
of celibacy; a benevolent person who is content to wear the disguise 
of a spy, and finally is found, very much to the general joy, to be | 
somebody’s father; and a desperate villain of a brigand, who does not 
at all improve his character by attempting penitence. The scone of 
his confession is cortainly the best in the book. 

Count Teleki: a Story of Modern Jewish Life and Customs. By 
Eka. (Warne.)—We are inclined to regret that the very curious and 
interesting materials which the author of this volume has been able to 
collect have not been more skilfully employed. Tho descriptions of 
Life and Customs have an air of reality and truthfulness about them ; 
though we do not ourselves possess the means of judging of their 
accuracy, we believe that they are favourably spoken of by those who 
are qualified to form a judgment. But the story is certainly naught. 
The hero is a Polish Jew. We are well pleased to watch him when he 
performs his private devotions after the most pious and orthodox 
fashion, whon he attends service at a Jewish synagogue, when he visits 
the quarter inhabited by the poorer part of his nation, when he assists 
at the funeral of his father, and generally when he enables us to 
get an insight into modern Jewish life; we do not refuse to 
believe in his piety, his virtues, and his intellectual accomplish- 
ments; wedo not grudge him his social successes; but there are limits 
to our endurance. We flatly rebel when we find him making a hundred 
and fifty runs in a cricket match against the Civil Service Eleven. That 
is a point to which we cannot stretch our faith in the capabilities of the 
Hebrew race. Nor doos the author inspire confidence by his details, A 
batsman cannot be “stumped out” when he has cut a ball to “ short- 
slip,” even though “ short-slip ” should happen to be a Jew. The book 
however, notwithstanding its faults, is most certainly worth reading. 

Roke's Wife. By Kenner Deene. 3 vols. (Newby.)—The incidents 
and characters in this novel seem familiar to us, the combination 
is new and not unskilful, and altogether a fairly successful result is 
attained. The plot is tolerably good, less so, perhaps, as regards tho 
principal than as regards the subordinate characters. The most un- 
sophisticated novel-reader will foresee pretty clearly from the begin- 
ning who will ba “ Roke’s wife” and what will happen to her. On 
the other hand, the great secret—the ‘skeleton in the closet” in the 
baronet’s household—is very well kept. The name of ‘ Kenner Deene ” 
conceals, wo presume, a feminine authorship. So at least we judge 
from the superiority of drawing in the female characters. Both “ Mattio” 
and her great enemy, Selina, are distinct enough, though the latter is 
of a Satanic wickedness in which we do not care to believe. 

New Epirions.—How we are Governed. Revised by Alex. 8S. Ewald, 
F.S.A. (Warne), appears in a new edition, haying been corrected up 
to the present and received considerable enlargement. Wo are also 
glad to see that a very useful work of which we took occasion to speak 
last year is continued in Knagineering Facts and Figures for 1868 





(Fullarton). It is a record of improvements, discoveries, and we may 


add, as likely to be not less profitable, of disasters. A catalogue of 


boiler explosions can hardly be without its use. 
Year Book of Facts (Lockwood), a work of larger scope, including 
as it does the chief provinces both of science and of useful art. We 
have received a second edition of Mr. J. M. Wilson's Hlementary Geometry 
(Macmillan), Books 1-3. Considerable alterations and, we doubt not, 
improvements have been made in the work. It is to bo hoped that tiey 
are final, for changes in a class-book are a great nuisance to a teacher. 
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New Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price 14s. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

*,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of Colet with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the arrival 
of Erasmus, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 8s 6d, cloth. 

i looms BIBLE the PEOPLE’S CHARTER. 
THOMAS SADLER. 

‘, and Co., Paternoster row. 





By Micuar. 





London: LONGMANS, GR 





Ne: uly ready, in 8vo. 


WY PEECHES and STATEMENTS in favour of ABOLISHING 
PATENTS for INVENTIONS, and on Internation:] Arrangements with 
regard to PATENT-RIGHT and COPYRIGHT. Edited by R. A. MACFIE, M.P, 
lendon: LONGMANS, GreeN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Fine Old, 54s. 

















Cc OGNAC BRAND Y, 45s per dozen. 
Very C hole e, 75s. 
E, LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
Samples and a detailed List of Wines forwarded on application, 

















MS ELF-ACTING COOKING APPARATUS. 
KR 








ATENT “ NORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 

APPARATUS, the entirely new invention in cooking brought out at the 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, Cooks to perfection, roasts, boils, and stews, &c., by a very 
short use of fire, after which the process completes itself without any further fire 
or attention whatever in the portable apparatus, Al! boils and stews require only 
ten minutes’ boiling. The food is completely cooked in about the same time as if 
fire were used alone, but it will continue smoking hot and quite unspoiled, and there- 
fore fit for table, for eight to thirty hours, ace ording t! to size of app uratus, 


{OU R PRIZE MEDALS. 


EK ONOMIZES FOOD, LABO on FUEL. 


F YOR USE in EVERY HOME. 








F OR the RACES. 





MEN’S USE.—A hot dinner miles away from 
any fire. 


I YOR SPORTS 


Fe YACHTING and BOATING PARTIES. 





perest “© NORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 
APPARATUS. 





TINUE * NORWEGIAN” BOX must be a real blessing to 
servants as well as to en in summer no less, if not more par- 
ticularly, than in winter.—Punch, 
DATEN r si NORWE GI AN are COOKING APPARATUS 
and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR acts as an ice preserver or safe, and will 
keep food, wines, &e., cold in a high temperature.”—See Times, 30th and Bist 
July and 4th August, 1863. 
S. W. SILVER and CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, 2, 3. and 4 Bishopsgate 
Within, and 66 and 67 Cornhill, London, EC Works, Canal Cut, Limehouse. To 
be had of all iroumongers in town and country. <A liberal discount to the trade. 


(pue PATENT “NORWEGIAN” COOKING 


APPARATUS and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR. 
i. PITCHERS (the American D juble- Wall), for Iced 
Water, Wine Cups, &c.; also the American Butter Dishes for use with ice. 
greatest variety, and most reliable are those made in 
Agents in London are the 





The best trebly-plated, 
America by the Meriden Company, whose Sule 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE [CE.—The Wenham Lake 
Ice Company's celebrated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new Duplex 
Refrigerator, Registered March 17, 1669, fitted with water-tanks and filters, and 
combining every modern improvement without unneces ary complications, are 
unequalled for simplicity, efficiency, durability, and economy. Wenham Lake 
Iee delivered in town for less than 1d per lb.; or packages of 2s 6d, 5s, 9s, and 
upwards, forwarded into the country by “goods train” without perceptible waste. 
Illustrated price lists free at the Sole Office, WENITAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
140 Strand, London. 
CE CREAM MACHINES, Nesselrode Ice Pudding Moulds, 
Seltzogenes, Champagne Frappé Pails for use with the improved Freezing 
Powders, and everything connected with freezing. of the best, cheapest, most 
modern, and reliable character. Sole Office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
| 140 Strand, Loudon, W.C. 











DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d, 
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ICH SUMMER SILK DRESSES, 
£3 7s 6d, wide widths, 13 yards in cach dress, 
Lyons manufacture, remarkably cheap ; neutral colours, 
and deeper shades for half-mourning. 
JAY'S, 
247, 249, 251 Regent street. 


LACK GROUND ALPACA 
DRESSES, with WHITE FOULARD DESIGNS, 
One Guinea-and-Half each, Patterns free. 
JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, 247, 249, 251 Regent street. 


asst) UPROMENADR CO an a 
TICOLL’S PROMENADE COATS, 
“The PRINCE'S FROCK COAT” and “The 
PRINCE'S RIDING COAT,” made of Elastic Cloths, 
the cost for morning wear being 35s and 42s. The same 
styles and shapes are made in cloths of a higher finish 
for Dress Promenade at various prices, 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE WAIST- 


COATS consist of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, 
&e., and are made of the same materials as the Frock 


and Riding Coats. 
TICOLL’S FASHIONABLE 
TROUSERS are of Check, Fancy, and Plain 
Angolas, in different qualities, at prices from Ids, 18s, 


21s, 2 








TICOLL’S FASHIONABLE OVER- 
COAT. “The PRINCE'S PALETOT.” This 
garment inclines somewhat to the figure, and has a 
very gentlemanly appearance, is made of Tweed, 
unlined, for One Guinea; Fancy Cheviot, trimmed with 
silk and velvet, Two Guineas and a Half; of Melton 
Cloth, Two to Three Guineas, 
TICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 
ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 
—Dress Coats, 52s 6d to 73s 6d; Frock Coats, 63s to 84s; 
Morning Coats, 42s to 63s. 
NERVANTS’ LIVERIES.— 
Best at moderate prices. 

TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H. J. NICOLL, Tailor to the Queen, the Royal Family, 
and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 118, 120 
Regent street, W.: and 22 Cornhill, E.C. Manchester: 10 
Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. Birmingham: 
39 New strect. 


PARQUET SOLIDATRES. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1,548, For FLOORS, 
BORDERS to ROOMS, WALL & CELLING PANELS, 
&c. Being manufactured by steam machinery, this 
beautiful work is far superior to foreign-made, costs 
less than Turkey carpeting, and is guaranteed to 

stand perfectly. 

26 and 27 Berners street, London. 


ILMER’S CONVERTIBLE 

OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form two 
settees and two easy chairs, a great improvement on 
the ordinary ottoman. Only of FILMER and SON, 
Upholsterers, 31 anc Berners street, Oxford street, 
W. Factory 34and 35 Charles street. An illustrated 
Catalogue post free. 











THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 

URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 

quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 

Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 

Are sold retail in all parts of the World, aad Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London. 











PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 60, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1.000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, Is per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d, 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promcte luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 206 HIGH HOLBORN, LUNDON. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


with THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, bes 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &e, 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s, 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, 
from 21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell's and other Improvements, 
DEANE’S—Cupper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c, 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 
light Glass from 63s. 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’ S—Feniers and Fire-irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns, 
DEANE’S—Bdisteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality, 
DEANE’S—RKezister Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils, 
DEANE’S—tTurnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable, 
DEANE’ S—lilorticultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’ S—Hurness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of 





the best material, 


Established A.D. 1700. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICE 


D FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREF. 


A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





TRAVELLING AND DRESSING BAGS. 
SEASON 1869. 
MAPPIN and WEBB wish to call public attention to their new arranged Bags, which combine 


perfect arrangement with large holding capacity, 


FOR LADIES. £ 8. 
Ist size... eos ose ove ~ BT 
6 is 110 
en «os ove eve ow 2 
a» « ove oe oe - 3 8 
oo ove ose ooo oo. 315 
6th ,, (Silver Fitted) eee oo F © 


All are completely fitted with Brushes, Combs, Cutlery, 


WEST END SHOW ROOMS, 


7 
4é 


best quality, and moderate prices :— 


FOR GENTLEMEN. £ 6. 
Ist size ... ove eee coe oe 3 2 
2nd ,, ove oe eee ow 8 8 
SS «we ove ove eee wu = 9 
a ese eee ove ow S 6 
Sth =, eee ooo eee ooo V BO 
6th one son one «» 10 10 

3ottles, Outside Pockets, &c. 
and 78 Oxford street, London. 


CITY WAREHOUSE, 71 and 72 Cornhill. 





THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS 


IN THE KINGDOM IS 


WILLIAM 5S. 


BURTON'S. 


He has Eight Large Rooms devoted to the Show of [ron and Brass Bedsteads and Children's Cots, with Bedding, 
Bedhangings, and Bed-Room Furniture, all manufacture! by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, and of guaranteed 


quality. 
sacking, from 11s; and Cots from I4s 6d; 
from £1 8s to £20. 


Portable Folding Bedsteads from 10s; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
Hindsome Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great variety, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing. Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid, 
ELECTRO-PLATE and KITCHEN RANGEs, 
BriTANNIA METAL Goons, | LAMPs, 
DisH COVERS, Gi ASELIERS, 
Hot-WaATER Disues, TeA TRAYS, 

SToves and FENDERS, URNs, and Kerrets, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | TABLE CUTLERY, 





With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 
4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


CANDELABRA, 


CLOCKS, 
Bev-Room CABINET Fur- 


BaTus and TOILET WARE, 








InonN and Brass Buep- NITURE, 
STEADS, TURNERY Goons, 

BeppinG and Bep-WAane- | KircHeN UTENSILS, 
INGS, &c., &., &e. 
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‘eas SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifles the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lambago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
vous and skin disorders, &c. Sold in bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


‘peouare SEA SALT.—“ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O, Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W. Rail, 561b. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatisin, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my ieft side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLLAMS.” 


peEzars SEA SALT.—‘'38 Royal 

terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—C am 
happy to state the beneflt I have derived by using 
Tidman’s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two and a-half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints. After using your Salt six 


weeks, I am glad to say that he can waik quite strong.. 


—I am, Sir, yours obedieutly, G, ELMS. 


FPMDMAN’'S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
purifying are retained in full activity. Purchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, * Tidman’s Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 ewt., 168; 56lb., 8s. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderawr Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHow Rooms, 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807, 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

7 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.-- 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained tho 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 

pink label; cork branded * Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exuibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, Loudon. 
Wc. 


T IE 

at 363 per dozen, 
Bottles and Cases included, 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. 
of charge. 


MAYFAIR SHERRY, 
Fit for a gentleman's table. 
Terms, cash, prepaid. 
Samples sent free 


CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London, 


” A ANDALUZ A”— 
Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C. Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 51s 
respectively, seut on receipt of remittance. 


\ JHITE and SOUND TEETH are 

indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentritice, imparts 
a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar 
and spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, 
and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 
2s Yd per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 

*,* Ask for“ ROWLAND'S ODONTO- 














INDIGESTION, 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, Is 1jd, 2s 9d, and 11s, 
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(Corrected to 1st December, 1868.) 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
§.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS, 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A. 

Manager—A. R. Kirby, Esq. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 












Claims paid exceed 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSIN ESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 


Claims paid exceed... 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA ‘AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA. 

Directors of the Indian Branch, 

S. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant, 

G. M. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq.. Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor. 
oa of Eastern Branches—C, H. Ogbourne, Esq., 

SS, 








MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 

Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, London, and China, 

F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 

any. 

John Miller, Esq.. Administrator-General. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L, O'Brien, Esq 

BomBay. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs, Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M., Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs, George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs, Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
fssued Policies assuring nearly E1guT MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pony for India, It is estimated that the local New 

usiness of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, 8. W. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Kurrachee, Madras, Mauritius, 
Melbourne, Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syd- 
ney, and Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained 
at their office. They also issue circular notes for the 
use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c, and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1869, 


Eur Bee LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1762. 


Member of 





OFFICE. 


11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


Temporary Offices : 





OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
AGCLSes = OF ANY KIND, 

y be secured by a policy of the 
R. ATLWAY] PASSENG ERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 

Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
asvertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


| Seeiedeaaeneenen LIFE INSURANCE 








COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No, 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Tustituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderat» terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
aud of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836, 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 

FirE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

LirE DEPARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868) —£1,252,174. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and charac ter, 





TOTAL REPEAL of DUTY. 
MTYHE WAND-IN-HAND 


OFFICE (instituted A.D. 1696) 
CHARGE whatever for DUTY from this date. 
Bridge street, E.C, 

UEEN INSURANCE 
ANNUAL REPORT and QU a ENNI AL LIFE 
INVESTIGATION 
The Report and Accounts for the Year 1868, presented 
to the ay at the ANNUAL MEETING, on 
Thursday, May 27, 1869, at which Bernard Hall, Esq., 
Chairman of he Company, presided, showed, in the 
Lire BRANCH, 
That 565 Policies had been completed and 
issued, insuring the sum of........... esccessccsece Mae aee 
Yielding in New Premiums............... 6,697 
That there was added to the Life Fund a sum 
equal to 69 per cent. of the nett Premiums, 
viz.:— .. wii " 
Increasing the 


FIRE 
makes NO 
1 New 


COMPANY. 





25,313 
110,153 





IN THE Fine BRANCH, 
That the Premiums for 1868, after deducting re- 
insurances, amounted to £122,129, being an increase of 
£18,141 on the nett income of 1867. 
A portion of the balance at the disposal of the Share- 
holders was appropriated 
In payment of a Dividend of 7 per cent. 
The Fire Reserved Fund was increased to £380,000 
by the addition of £4,571. 
And the sum of £3,133 was carried forward to next 
year’s Accounts. 
A Bonus averaging 40 per cent. of the Premiums paid 
: te declared to holders of ordinary participating Life 
olicies. 
The INCOME of the COMPANY was shown to be 
£217,976, and the FUNDS in HAND, £453,464. 
J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, Actuary and Manager. 
THOS. W. THOMSON, Sub-Manager. 
JOS. K. RUMFORD, Res. Sec., London. 
Liverpool, 25th May, 1869, 


| INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia @s the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
DINNEFORD and CO.,, Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 











E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, L AZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelle: to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced ] Lists post free on application. 


I | ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe ths ut each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine, 

E,. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Recvipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 


E. LAZ EN iB Y and SON beg to 

announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 
been ‘Changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed t hat 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of “* Wigmore street.” 


YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF LMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 














” 








USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 

THE QUEEN'S 1 LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHE 
i, E KR 


0 D Oo I ‘ 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &e. 


NOD LIVER O72 & 
FOR DEBILITY. 
OD LIVER OIL. 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians :— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &., &c. 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S 
br. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.B.C.P. . “ML B.C.S., &., &e. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 53; 
five pints, 11s. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentiemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring s0 often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATE NT LEVER, fitting with so mnch ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, aud 31s 6d; postage, 13: 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 424, and 52s 6d; postage, Is sd. 
Umbilical ditto, 423 and 52s 6d; postage, Is 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

“4 &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light i in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stucking. Price 
4s 6d, 73 6d, 10s, and 146s cach ; postage, 6d, 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London 











I OLLOWAY’S PILLS are an excellent 

remedy for the cure of biliousness and sick 
headuche, from whatever cause these depressing ail- 
ments may arise. The extraordinary cures effected by 
these Pills have been the means of bringing them into 
the highest repute among all classes of society in every 
part of the civilized world. They may be taken at ail 
times by persons suffering from bile, indigestion, 
deranged stomach, and disordered liver, As a 
family medicine, they are quite unequalled, because, 
though so powerfully efficacious, they are singularly 
mild in their operation, and may be given with perfect 
confidence to young children. They do not contain a 
grain of mercury or any other noxious substance, and 
cannot do harm. 
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"THE NEW NOVELS. 
Iza’s Story. By ~ By Grace Ramsay, 


Author of “A Woman's Trials.” 3 vols. 


The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of — ord,” 
&c, 3 vols. [Vert week. 


ue Love. By Lady Di Beau- 
True 2 Author of °y bn and Winter in 
Norway.” 1 vol., 10s 6d. 

“A charming story. The plot is skilfally inter- 
woven, and carries the interest of the reader with 
anxiety to the dénouement. The characters are sketchc2 
most artistically. ‘There is true pathos in the work, 
and a keen sense of humour.”—Morning Post. 


Madame Silva's Secret. By Mrs. 


Eroant, Author of “ Meg,” &c, 3 vols. 


Adventures of Mrs. Hardcastle. 


By Lady CHARLES THYNNE. 3 vols, 
Hurst and BLaAcKeTT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





EBREW and RABBINICAL (with 
SYRIAC if required) —A Clergyman qualified 


to teach the above is open to an Engagement in con- 
nection with any Collegiate or Theological Institution, 
where he would have the additional prospect of obtaining 
guitable clerical duty. The highest testimonials and 
references a8 to competency, as clerical 
character and efficiency. 
Apply to Rev, A. B., Messrs. Clayton and Sons, 10 
Lancaster place, Strand, W.C. 
DLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON’S 
_ MORNING CONCERT, JUNE 7, ST. JAMES'S 
HALL, commencing at half-past 2. 


as well 


\ DLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON’S 
ld CONCERT, JUNE 7.—Mr. SIMS REEVES 
will SING “In native worth” (Creation), “The Re- 





mpanied by the composer, 
and Duo, “Ah! morir” (Ernani), with Mdlle. Nilsson, 
—Tickets at CRAMEI! d Co.'s, 201 Regent street, 
and 43 Moorgate street, E.C. 


N DLLE. CHRISTINE 
AVE CONCERT, JUNE 7.—Mr. 
SING “Rolling in forming biliows,” “ Now heaven in 
fullest glory ” (Creation), and “* The Owl” (Pinsuti).— 
Tickets at CRAMER and Co.'s, 201 Regent Street, and 
43 Moorgate street, E.C, 


DLLE. CHRISTINE *«NILSSON’S 
CONCERT, JUNE 7.—Mr. JAMES M. WEHLI 
will PLAY Fantasia on Airs from * Faust ” (Wehli).— 
Tickets at CRAMER aud Co.'s, 201 Regent Street, and 
43 Moorgate street, B.C. 
DLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON’S 
CONCERT, JUNE 7.—Mr. HENRY LESLIE'S 
CHOIR will SING part-songs, “In this hour of softened 
splendour” (P’ ): and Hunting Song, “ Rise, sleep 
no more” (Benedict).—Tickets at CRAMER and Co.'s, 
201 Regent strect, and 43 Moorgate street, E.C, 





quital ” (Biumenthal), ac 








NILSSON’S 
SANTLEY will 
















N DLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON’S 
| CONCE RT, JUNE 7.—M. A. de VROYE will 


Airs Valaques ” (Doppler).—Tickets 


PLAY solo, flute, 
201 Regent street, and 43 Moor. 


at CRAMER : and Ci 0."s, 
gate street, B.C. 


M DLLE.. 


CONCERT, 
NILSSON will SING (for the first time) 
vellous work.’ “ With verdure clad,” 

” Spargi 


Nir jag 





CHRISTINE NILSSON’S 
JUNE 7.—Mdlle. CHRISTINE 

“The mar- 
“On mighty 

d'amaro pianto 
blef sjuttonard ; 
, do I weep for thee 2” 
at CRAMER and Co.'s, 
street, E.C, 






pens “ 
(Lucia); Swedish 
and English ball 
(Vincent Wallace).— 
201 Regent street, and 43 Moorgate 











VIVE HOURS’ RATIONAL AMUSE- 
MENT.—?P or PEPPER'S Lecture on the 
GREAT LIGITNI INDUCTORIUM. Daily, at 


pa t ae me Musical, Spectral, 
and Scenic Ente om ainme A-Ladd-In's Lamp ” and 
“ Robin Ho : urge Buekland, E isq.: Stokes * On 
Memory ;” “ The ‘Mys terious Hand” (reset by Pichler), 
answering in writing all questions; lecture by J. L. 


& quarter to 3 and ball 











King, Esq., on Woodbury’s “ Photo-Relief Process,” 
with Doré's “Elaine.” and Pilcher’s “ Astro-Metro- 
scopes,” are the chief Whitsun Holiday Entertain- 
ments provided for One Shilling at the ROYAL 


POLY TEC HN! re} 


» finest scenery in 1 the world i is 
good Hotel in the foreground.” 


| bg em AC OMBE HOTEL. — Delightful 
Location ; beauti iful Scenery: 200 Apartments ; 
handsome Public Rooms; Table a’ tote daily. 
Address, J. BOILN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiltters, next door to 
Somers set House, Strand, London, 


“Believe me, 
improvi d by 








TE BIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of MEAT.—PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, TWO 
GOLD MEDALS; HAVRE EXHIBITION, 1868, the 


sort warranted perfect and 
n Liebig, the Inventor. “A success 
lical Press and Circular, One pint of 
r 2id, which costs ls if made from 
Ch apest and finest-flavoured “stock” 


GOLD MEDAL. — Only 
genuine by 
a id ¢ a be 


sare 









fresh me at, 
for soups, &c, 





CAU = IN.—R “3 ¢? Baron LIEBIG'S signature 
upon every 2 ld by all Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, Che mi and Sh ips’ Store Dealers. 





Now ready, 1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s 6d, 


My Holiday in Austria. 


Lizzie SELINA EDEN. y 
“A pleasantly written volume.”"—Pall Mall Gaeetie. 
“Miss Eden enjoyed her holiday, and her readers 

will have a share in her pleasure. Her work is easy 
and fluent in style, lively and pleasant in matter,"— 
Athensum. 

Also, now ready, 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


Ten Thousand Miles of Travel, 
ua See Towns. 


Hurst and BLACKeETT, Publishers. 





Just published, post 8vo, price 5s. 


HE TRUTH and the CHURCH. By 
the Rev. W. A. O'ConNoR, B.A., Author of 
“ Faith and Works.” 

“The volume, taken together with its predecessor 
(* Faith and Works"), leaves on us the impression that 
the author may yet make some considerable mark on 
the world.” —Spectator. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


pee ART JOURN AL, for JUNE, 1869, 
price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1. IN the PASTURE, after R. Ansdell, A.R.A. 
2. The CLAIM for SHELTER, after Miss R. Solomon. 
3. ENTRE DEUX AMOURS, from the group by 
Carrier-Belleuse. 

In addition to numerous Literary Contributions 
relating to the Fine Arts, this part contains an Account 
of the following Exhibitions. The ROYAL ACADEMY 
—SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS— 
INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS— 
also a Sketch of the State of Art in Scotland and the 
Provinces. Art Gossip and Notabilia, &., &e. 

Virtve and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





London : 
Half-a-Crown, Monthly, 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Theological, Literary, and Social, 


Sino 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 


eh ee MAN. By the Rev. 


D 
. The REVISION of the LECTIONARY, 
Rev. James Augustus Hessey, D.C.L. 
The CRY of the WOMEN. By the Rey. J. B. Mayor. 
OUR COLONTAL POLIC Y, By Arthur Mills. 
Professor IUXLEY and “ The PHYSICAL BASIS 
of LIFE.” By the Author of “The Christ of 
History.” 
». The LIFE of KEBLE. By the Rev. E. T. Vaughan. 
“ - we ~ a HISTORY of MORALS. By C. E. 
pplet 
. NOTIC ES ‘of BOOKS. 
Srna AHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


“One Shilling, Monthly, Iustrated. 
Ss AES FT P A UL S; 
hk a Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and 

Politics, Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

CONTENTS For JUNE. 

1. The SACRISTAN'S HOUSEHOLD; a Story of 
Lippe-Detmold, By the Author of “Mabel’s Pro- 
gress. 

Chap. 35, The Charcoal-burner's Story. 

36, * Noblesse Oblige.” 

37. The Guard is Relieved. 

38. Conclusion. 

2. The IRISH CHURCH DEBATE. 


John Fannah, 


= 


By the 


N 


St a So 


> 


eo) 


” 


” 


3. The SEARCIL after the FOUNTAIN of JOU- 
VENCE. IV. 
4. INTERNATIONAL COINAGE. 


The DEATH of PROCRIS. 
3. LUDWIG TIECK. 
. The SECRET of the NORTH POLE. 
. MADAME de POMPADOUR, 
9 The THREE BROTHERS. 
“Chronicles of Carlingford.” 
Cc > s 1. Their Father. 
The Will. 
Tie New Career. 
oa. ‘and Co., Publishers, 


TNHE THREE BROTHERS. 

The New Story, by the Author of “ Chronicles 

of Carlingford,” is begun in the JUNE number of 

“ST. PAUL'S,” edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. One 
Shilling, Monthly, Illustrated. 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 


" RAGRANT SOAP— 
FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grover, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


IELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. his beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8S. 


rPuE B.B. NEW PATENT LAWN 

MOWER, London made, of high-class metal 
only, fitted and finished in a superior style. 10-inch 
machine, £3 5s; 12-inch, £45s; 14-inch, £5 5s; 16-inch, 
£6.—J. B. BROWN and CO., 90 Cannon street, and 148 
Upper Thames street, London. 


M ECHIS DRESSING 
J 112 REGENT STREET. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free, 


BNAS 


By the Author of 


56 Ludgate hill. 


56 Lu Igato hill. 





BAGS.— 





Mr. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL TALE, 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


SIBYL OF CORNWALL 


BY THB AUTHOR OF 
“ PLEASURE,” “ THE POETRY OF CREATION,” &. 


“The story of ‘Sibyl of Cornwall’ is full of the true 
poetical spirit. All through this volume we have an 
exuberance of fancy."—New Monthly Magazine, 

“It is a love story, and told with great spirit.”"—Star. 

“The power manifested in the very first stanza is 
sustained to the close, and we are borne along a stream 
of pleasurable music and faliiiled anticipations.”"— 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Crown 870, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
r I WO OR THREE WEDDINGS. 
A TALE, 

“The story of how Maria Holden set up her little 
shop and almost starved herself, in her stern resolve 
to be honest, is told with admirable simplicity and 
pathos.,....... There are some capital bits of character.” 
—ASpectator. 

“Most agreeably written.”"—/ublic Opinion. 

“We heartily wish a largo circulation to this well- 
told little narrative."—AMorning Star. 

“A sensible realistic story of common life, inculeat- 
ing the wholesome doctrine of work and self-help for 
women.” —British Quarterly. 

“We commend this work to the perusal of gentility, 
straggling with poverty, and ashamed to give up and 
come down into the arena of houest labour.’—West- 
minster Review. 

London: Provost and Co. (Successors to A. W. 
Bex NETT), 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


Just published, feap. 8¥0, price 2s 6d, cloth elegant. 
I ERTRAND du GUESCLIN, the 
Hero of Brittany and Governor of Castile. By 
EMILE DE BoNNECHOSE, Author of bh History of 
France,” &c., translated by Margaret 8S. Jeune. 
_GRIF FITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’ 8 ¢ hurehyard, 






The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
8vo, in wrapper, price 6d, by post 7d. 
PIRITUAL LIBERTY. ASERMON 
kK preached before the University of Oxford, in St. 
Mary's Church, on Whit-Sunday, 1869, by ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBELL, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Oxford and London: James PARKE rR and Co, 





Super-royal quarto, 100 Plates, pp. 250, | pr price £5 5s. 
Price in India, Rs, 60, 

REE and SERPENT WORSHIP ; or 
Illustrations of Mythology and Artin India in the 
First and Fourth Centuries after Christ. From the 
Sculptures of the Buddhist Topes at Sanchi and Amra- 
vati. Prepared at the India Museum, under the 
Authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
With Introductory Essays and Description of the 

Plates by JAMES FERGUSSON, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.A.S, 

Wit.iaM H, ALLEN and Co., Publishers to the India 
Office, 13 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 

Agents in India—THACKER, SPINK, and Co., Calcutta; 
THACKER, VINING, and Co., Bombay; HicGINBOTHAM 
and Co., Madras. 

Shortly will be published, price 6d. 
HE BLESSING of the PURE in 
HEART ; a Pupils Offering of Respect and Love 
to the Memory of the Rev. Join Jamos Tayler, B.A., in 
a Sermon preached at Hope-street Church, Liverpool, 
= Sunday, the 30th May, 1869, by ALEXANDER GORDON, 

A. 


E. T. Wuitriksp, 178 Strand, 





This day is published, in square 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
OILA’S WHISPERS; Lyrics by the 
KNIGHT of Morar. With illustrat iows by George 
Cruikshank and Gustave Dore. 
W. BLAckwoop and Sons, 45 George street, Edin- 
burgh; and 37 Paternoster row, London. To be had 
of all Booksellers, 


MERICAN © ~ BOOKS.—SAMPSON 
L LOW and CO.'S Monthly BULLETIN contains 
a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 
with Prices—Annouvcements—and Literary Informa- 
tion from America and the English Colonies. Sent 
post free for One Year on receipt of 12 stamps. 


| gery BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW 

and CO. having purchased the old-established 
Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN and CO.,, 
Foreign Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hall Court, they will 
henceforth combine a Continental Foreign Department 
with their English and American business, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet strect. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
square, London.—Founded in 1841, 
PATRON—HLR.W. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Presipent—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

Theo following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six, 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s ; to members, 105 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


James’s 


Just published, free by p ost for Twelve Stamps, 
}T AY FEVER, SUMMER CATARRH ; 
its Causes, Symptoms, Prevention, and Treat- 
mont. By GeorGE Moore, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. 
London: JAMES Epps and Co., 
Great Russell street; and 48 Threadneedle 


170 Picvadilly; 112 


street, 
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NEW WORKS. 


RAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 


and BASHAN;; including Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents of 
Kazbek and Elbruz. 3y D. W. FRESHFIELD. With Maps and Illustrations, 


square crown 8yo, 18s, 
C: ADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. By 
JostaH GIL BERT. Medium S8vo, with numerous Illustrations and a Facsimile 


of Titian’s Original Design for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore. 
(In a few days. 


sc + 2 
M‘CULLOCH S DICTIONARY of COM- 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, revised and 
corrected throughout. With a Biographical Notice of the Author, 11 Maps, and 30 
Charts. Edited by H. G. Retp, Secretary to Mr, M‘Culloch for many years. 8vo, 
63s, cloth; or 70s, strongly half-bound in russia. (On Thursday next. 


THE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Joun 


STUART MILL. Post 8vo, 5s. 


LEO, 3 Tons, 


from 


T x T ° , 
pow N CHANNEL in the 
from London to the Land’s End, and in the ORION, 16 Tons, R.T.Y.C., 
Square feap. 8vo, with Maps and Woodcuts. 


London to the Scilly Islands. 
[Nert week, 


ROMA SOTTERRANEA. Compiled from the 
Works of Commendatore DE ROSSI, by J. S. Nortucorte, D.D., and Rev. 


W. R. Brown Low, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


FHESTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from 
AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Second Edition, 


2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN 

COLET, ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE; being a History of their 

Fellow-Work. By FrREpERIC SEEBOHM. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo, 14s. 


THE CENTRE of UNITY : WHAT IS IT? 
CHARITY or AUTHORITY? an Inquiry occasioned by the recent Letter of 
the Pope to all Protestants and other Non-Catholics. By the Rev. AvGustus 


CLISSOLD, M.A. [Nearly ready. 


PEOPLE'S CHARTER. 


8vo, 8s 6d. 


6 itd BIBLE the 


By MICHAEL THOMAS SADLER. 


[XVOCATION of SAINTS and ANGELS, 
compiled from Greek, English, and Latin Sources, for the use of Members 
of the Church of England. Edited by the Rey. OrBY SHIPLEY, M.A, 
24mo, 3s 6d. 


“ The sum of the essay [in the ‘¢ ‘hureh and the World,’ on Invocation] comes to 
this, we ought to adopt this practice, for which Mr. Shipley is kind enough to 
promise that we shall soon be supplied with a special manual of devotion.”— 
Quarterly Review, 


FIVE YEARS in a PROTESTANT SISTER. 
HOOD and TEN YEARS in a CATHOLIC CONVENT: an Autobiography, 
Post 8yo, 7s 6d. 


MOPSA the FAIRY. By Jan IncGeEtow. 


Feap. 8vo, with Eight Illustrations, 6s. 


HAROLD'S 


R. ASCOIGNE. Dedicated to Charles Dickens, Esq. 


NOTE-BOOK. By Mrs. 


Feap, 8yo, 6s. 


a Study of the 


P 
Second Edition, 


ATERLOO LECTURES: 
Campaign of 1815. By Colonel CHARLES C, CHESNEY, R.E, 
enlarged. 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 


By W. 


with 30 Ilustrations 


of IRISH LIFE. 


Third Edition, Fifth Thousand; 
8vo, 21s, 


REALITIES 


STEVART TRENCH. 
from Drawings by the Author's Son. 


DE». ODLING’S LECTURES on the 

SHEMICAL CHANGES of CARBON, delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. Reprinted from the Chemical News, with Notes by W. CROOKES, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


London: 


LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JUNE. 
Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S SURPLUS CATALOGUE FOR JUNE. 
Postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THIS DAY. 
ARNOLD’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Complete Edition. 2 vols. extra feap. 8vo, price 6s each. 


Vol. I. NARRATIVE and ELEGIAC POEMS. 
Vol. If. DRAMATIC and LYRIC POEMS. 


Dr. VAUGHAN’S “LESSONS of the CROSS and 


PASSION.” Six Lectures delivered in Hereford Cathedral during the week 
before Easter, 1869. Feap. 8vo, 2s Gd. 


CHRISTIAN SINGERS of GERMANY. By 
CATHERINE WINKWORTH, Translator and Compiler of “Lyra Germanica’” 
Forming Vol. VI. of “THE SUNDAY LIBRARY.” With Six Illustrations 
crown 8vo, 48: gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


LAWRENCE BLOOMFIELD 


Modern Poem, By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
New Preface. 


The PURITANS. <A Dramatic Poem. 


Myers. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 64, 


The SOLDIERS’ POCKET 
SERVICE. By Colonel G. J, WOLSELEY, 
Canada. Ifmo, roan, 4s. 

MACMILLAN and Co.,, 





MATTHEW 


in IRELAND: a 
New and Cheaper Edit'on, with 
[Vert week, 


By Ernest 


BOOK for FIELD 


Deputy Quartermaster-General in 
[Vext week. 


London. 





NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XXIIL., for JUNE. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries, 
The LIFE of EDMUND “KEAN. From various 


Published and Original Sources. By F. W. HAwkKINs. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


ROME and VENICE; 
in 1866-7. By GEORGE Augustus SALA, Author of 
&e, In 1 yol. 8vo. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 
BRAZIL. By Captain RicHarp F, Burton, F.R.G.S., &c. In 2 vols. Svo, with 
Maps and Illustrations, 30s. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS : a Novel. 


J. M. Capes, Author of “The Mosaic- Worker's Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


Price 1s. 


with other Wanderings in Italy 
“My Diary in America,” 





REFUSED: a Novel. Cuartes E. 


In 2 vols. 


TWICE 


STIRLING. 


STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Kivostey, Author 


of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 3 vols. 


FALSE COLOURS : 


(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of “ 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 


Ending. A Novel. By the Author of ‘ ‘Guy Livinguene, "&e. 3 vols. 


The GIRL HE MARRIED. 


Author of “ Romance of War,” “ First Love and Last Love,” &e. 
NETHERTON-ON-SEA: 
FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the Author of 


* Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


By 


a Novel. 
Denis Donne.” 


By Ayniz Tuomas 


By James Grant, 


3 vols. 


a Story. In 3 vols. 


FATAL ZERO: a Novel. By the Author of 
* Polly: a Village Portrait.” 2 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Just published, in crown 8yo, price 6s, 
IURCH RESTORATION ; its Principles and Methods. 
By the Author of “ Ecclesia Dei,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


a? PARKS and OUR SHORTCOMIN 1G S.—See the 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK. Several Illustrations. Fine View of New Bank 
in Bury—Notes in Cambridge—Buildings by the Thames.—1 York street, W.C., 
and all Newsmen. 








JURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON. 
FAMILY CLARET ........ccccccocee(Win Ordinaire) ....cccccccrreeres per d oz. 12s. 






DINNER CLARET. ..(Sound full Bordeaux) . 

DESSERT CLARET ME ine flavoury Borde vux) 

Samples and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on supine on. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
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JOHN TIMBS’ NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, nearly 400 pages, price 6s, cloth. 


HISTORIC NINEPINS: 


4 BOOK OF CURIOSITIES, WHERE OLD AND 
~ “yOUNG MAY READ STRANGE MATTERS. 
By JOHN TIMBS, 
Author of “ Things Not Generally Known.” 
CONTRNTS.—Characters and Chronicles—Doubts and 
Difticulties—Fictions and Fabulous Histories—LIfs and 


Incredibilia— Legends — Marvels and Misrepresenta- | 


tions—Myths and Mythologies—Parallels and Periods 
—Popular Errors—Prophecies and Guesses—Pra-His- 
torie Times—Reckonings and Refutations—Tales and 
Traditions—Universal History, with New Lights, &c. 

“All students of history will be obliged to Mr. 
Timbs for the way in which he has collected a number 
of facts, refutations, and disputed points into one handy 
volume,”"—Standard. 

“The reader will here find that which in the usual 
eourse he could not acquire in a year of study at the 
British Museum.”—Art Journal. 


Also, now ready. 


NOTABLE THINGS OF OUR 
OWN TIME: 


A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME OF 


iT, ” 
“THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
By JOHN TIMBS. 
CONTENTS.—Marvels of the Universe—Cieological 
Progress—Seas, Lakes, and Rivers — Antiquity of Man 
—Man and his Monuments—New Countries—Animal 
Life—Trees and Plants—Science applied to the Arts— 
Mining and Working in Metals—The Railway—The 
Electric Telegraph—New Operations of War—Dia- 
monds—Life, Health, and Death—Historie Jottings— 
Great Exhibitions, &c, 
“A handy and trustworthy chronicle of our advance.” 
— Notes and (Queries, 
“A well-compiled volume."—Ci/y Press, 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
court, E.C. 
FOR VISITORS TO THE PICTURE GALLERIES, 
ART STUDENTS, &e. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, small 8vo, 6s, cloth, 


PAINTING POPULARLY 
EXPLAINED, 


WITH HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE PRO- 
GRESS OF THE ART. 

By T. J. GULLICK, Painter, and JOHN TIMBS. 
Adopted as a Prize-Book in the Schools of Art at 
South Kensington. 

“Much may be learned, even by those who fancy 
they do not require to be taught, from the careful 
perusal of this unpretending but comprehensive 
treatise."—Art Journal. 

“We can heartily recommend the work to all who 
are desirous of understanding what they admire in a 
good painting.”"—Daily News. 

London: LocKwoop and Co., 
court, E.C, 


7 Stationers’ Hall 


This day is published, crown 8vo, price 12s. 


SYMBOLISM; 


MIND—MATTER—LANGUAGE, as the ELEMENTS 
of THINKING and REASONING, and as the NECES- 
SARY FACTORS of HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, 
By James Haig, M.A. 

WILLIAM BLACK WooDand Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





FOURTH EDITION. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


SERMONS, 


REV. JOHN KER, OF GLASGOW. 


EpMONSTON and Dovaias, Edinburgh ; 
and all Booksellers. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
F the GOSPEL NARRATIVES are 
MYTHICAL—WHAT THEN? 
EpMONSTON and Doveras, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


WORKS by the AUTHOR of “The LAST DAY of 
OUR LORD'S PASSION.” 
5 he PASSION WEEK. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D. 
By the same Author. 
2. The LAST DAY of OUR LORD'S PASSION. 
3. The FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR LORD'S 
RESURRECTION. 
4, The EARLIER YEARS of OUR LORD'S 
LIFE on EARTH. 
5. The MINISTRY in GALILEE. 
6. The CLOSE of the MINISTRY. [/” the press. 
EpMONSTON and Dow6Las, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


Now ready, with Maps and Plans, 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


Fokn's HANDBOOK for SPAIN. 
A New Edition, thorougely revised on the spot. 
With the Railways, Hotels, &c. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle street. 











NEW EDITION OF MR. LECKY'S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. 
Second Edition, now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM 
AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 


By W. E. H. LECKY, M.A., Author of “The Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe” (Third Edition, 


2 vols. 8vo, 


“The work is a valuable contribution to our higher 
English literature, as well as an admirable guide for 
those who may care to go in person to the distant 
fountains from which Mr. Lecky has drawn for them 
so freely."—Times, 


“Mr. Lecky has treated the subject of European 
morals with great ability, and has written a book of 
great interest. He has brought to it wide and intelli- 
gent reading, much acuteness, and considerable powers 
of sympathy, and a characteristic boldness and sweep 
of generalization which often takes the reader's mind 
by storm.”—Macmillan's Magazine, 


“ Obviously the fruit of a mind singularly fall, ripe, 








London: 


price 25s.) 


judicious, and temperate; a mind stored with the 
results of an immense and well-digested reading, 
capable of retaining and surveying large masses of 
facts at once, and of placing its facts in due relation 
and subordination to one another. The book, in a 
word, is thoughtful, clear, accurate, and above all, pro- 
foundly interesting and suggestive...... Readers of ‘The 
Rise and Influence of Rationalism’ do not need to be 
told that Mr. Lecky’s literary style is always lucid, 
always dignified, and always manly; and in places 
where his subject strongly moves the author, he warms 
into a sober eloquence, a modulated and controlled 
fervour, that set him on a level with the classical 
masters of our language."—/ali Mal! Gacette, 


LONG MANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 





MRS. STOWE'S 


NEW NOVEL. 


THIS DAY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


OLD-TOWN 


3 vols. post 


of purpose as ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ the present book is 
yet above it as a literary composition, and will do 
more to place the name of the authoress among the 
higher ranks of her craft than any previous effort of 
her pen, The authoress enters with heart and soul 
into the portrayal of the various shades of character 
that were distinctive of a religious state of society now 
passed away, or existing only in scattered situations ; 
and her language, picturesque and terse, has all that 


“ Although it cannot lay claim to the same nobility | 


FOLKS. 


Svo, 31s 6d. 


nameless charm that we are accustomed to admire in 
the sweet pages of Washington Irving We rarely 
get hold of so sensible aud well-written a work, and 
might till our columns with gems taken from these 
pages; but as that would not after all give any correct 
notion of the work in its entirety, we can only commend 
itto all who are capable of appreciating a thoughtful 
work where exciting interest is made subservient to 
solid reasoning, and where every chapter yields some- 
thing that may teach as well as amuse.”—/.raminer, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 





LONDON RAILWAYS AND STATIONS. 


Just published, coloured, and folded in cover, with 


STANFORD'S SPECIAL MAP 


Guide, 3s 6d; or, with the Map uncoloured, Is 6d. 


OF THE RAILWAYS AND 


STATIONS IN LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS, 


ON THE SCALE OF ONE INCH TO A MILE. 


Coloured in Systems, distinguishing the Lines open and in progress, and with all the Omnibus Routes clearly 


marked, showing at a glance how to reach any part of the Metropolis. 


Size, 26 inches by 23. Accompanied by 


a GUIDE, giving the ROUTES OF ALL THE TRAINS running from every London Terminus, 
and especially showing the JUNCTION STATIONS where Passengers have to change carriages, Also, 


the ROUTES of all the METROPOLITAN 


and SUBURBAN OMNIBUSES, with their 


distinctive colours and names, and the STEAMBOAT ROUTES. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Next week, post 8vo, with Map, price 3s 6d. 


THE APPROPRIATION OF THE 
A POPULAR 


RAILWAYS BY THE STATE: 
STATEMENT. 


By ARTHUR JOHN WILLIAMS, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Price 4s 6d, No. 3, of 


THE JOURNAL 


OF PHILOLOGY. 


Edited by W. G. CLARK, M.A, Public Orator: JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, 
W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College. 


JUNE, 


1569. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


. Mr. MUNRO on CATULLUS’ 29TH POEM, 

. Mr. VANSITTART, on SOME VARIOUS READ- 
INGS of the EPISTLES to the THESSA- 
LONIANS. 

. Mr. WRATISLAW on The PRONUNCIATION of 
ANCIENT GREEK ILLUSTRATED by that of 
MODERN BOHEMIAN. 


oe 


4. Mr, JEBB on A PASSAGE of ANDOCIDES. 
5. Mr. BYWATER on A LOST DIALOGUE of | 

ARISTOTLE. 
6. Mr. JEBB—NOTES on the PHTLOCTETES. 
7. Mr, BURN on The EXCAVATIONS of the PALA- | 


TINE HILL. | 

8. Mr, SIDGWICK on A PASSAGE in PLATO, | 
REPUBLIC, B. VL. 

9. PROFESSOR CONINGTON on Mr, PALEY and | 
Mr. STONE'S M. VALERIL MARTIALIS | 
EPIGRAMMATA SELECTA. 

10. Mr. MOULE on The CHINESE SIGNS of CASE 
and NUMBER. 


London aud Cambridge : 


11. —— on the HEBREW ROOT 


Mr. JOHNSON on A SUPPOSED FINANCIAL 
OPERATION of JULIUS CASSAR'S. 

3. Dr. AINSLIE on ROMANS y, 12. 

. Mr. MUNRO on PROPERTIUS IIL. (IL), 31, 61-84. 
. Mr. MUNRO on VIRGIL and SENECA, &e. 

». Mr. PALEY on avasipeiv and gvaipew, “TO 
SLAY ;" on the WORD aoaduas, ADAMANT; 
and on PASSAGES in PINDAR and TACITUS. 


. Mr. WRATISLAW—NOTES on 1 THESS. iii, 3; 
PIND. ISTH. V. (VL) 66; and 1 PET. iii, 21. 


12. 


tw 


~ 
al 


18. PROFESSOR LIGHTFOOT — NOTE on the 
| IGNATIAN CONTROVERSY. 
19. Mr. GELDART on Mr. CLARK’S ARTICLE, 


ENTITLED “ PRONUNCIATION of GREEK.” 
MACMILLAN and CO. 





Now ready, price 1s, | 


and STATE; a Politica! Panorama. By SHEL- 


N “ODERN THEORIES on CHURCH 
4 


|pON Amos, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 


Law. 
WittraAm Rincway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Book- 
sellers, 


Now ready, price 10s, bound in cloth. 
| RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS, Vol. 51, for the years 1860-61. Com- 


= by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
‘oreign Office. 

W1L11AM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers, 
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The REFORMATION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND: 
its History, Principles, and Results, A.D, 1514-1547. By JouHN HENRY BLUNT, 
M.A., Vicar of Keunington, Oxford. 8vo, 1és. 

*« The reader will gladly acknowledge the impartiality of treatmont and liberality 
of tone which are conspicuous in every page. It is distinctly a learned book. The 
author is not a second-hand retailer of facts; he is a painstaking, conscientious 
student, who derives his knowledge from original sources, We have said that he 
does not command a brilliant style; but he is by no means a dull writer—on the 
contrary, he is always readable, sometimes very interesting, and shows considerable 
skill in the grouping and arrangement of his facts,”"—TZines, 


SOIMEME: a Story of a Wilful Life. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“A pure, good, wholesome, little book, styling itself ‘the story of a wilful life,’ 
and teaches the old true lesson that without humility there is no such thing as 
happiness."—Daily Telegraph. 

“We have the highest opinion of the book."—Zi/erary Churchman, 

“The story is full of buoyancy and interest, incident being duly intermingled with 
conversation. Some of the bits of description, as that of the Nhropshire lane, are 
exquisite little idylls. This book is a work of genuine art."—Clerica’ Journal. 

“A vein of lofty, moral, and deep religious feeling ruas 1s through the whole tale ; 
and the author neither proses nor preaches,”"—Standard. 

“There are fl clever little bits of description, and excellent maxims worth 
remembering. The s ory is all charmingly described.”"—Month!y Packet. 

“A simple, life- eo story Vv, ch we y told and gracefully written, and, what is 
better sti!!, its tendencies are excel The lessons it teaches are of the highest 
order.”"—European M fail, 














MISS LANGLEY’'S WILL. A Tale. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
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By 8. Baring- 
With Illustrations. 
crown S8vo, 63. 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. 
GouLp, M.A., Author of “ Post-Mediaval Preachers,” &e. 
First and Second Series. New Edition. Complete in 1 vol. 
“The author, i imes fanciful and over-bold in his conclusions, but 

he conducts us t ways, ways which he had studied well before he 

undertook to guide ot ; and, if we do not always acquiesce in his descriptions or 
arguments, we seldom differ from him without hesi a. —Athenvurn. 

* We have no space to linger longer about a book which, apart from its didactic 
pretensions, is an exceedingly amusing ani interesting collection of old stories and 
legends of the Middle Ages.”"—/Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

“That, on his first visit to the varied fleld of medieval mythology, Mr. Baring- 
Gould should have culled as sampies of its richness tie most brilliant of the flowers 
that bloomed in it, ‘ly to be wondored at. But it shows how fertile is the 
soil when he is enabled to cull from it so goodly a second crop as that which he here 
presents tous. The myths treated of in the present volume vary in interest—they 
are all curious and well worth reading.’’"—Votles and Queries. 




















The ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of RELIGIOUS 
BELIEFS. By S. Barina-GouLp, M.A,, Author of “Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages.” Part I. HEATHENISM and MOSAISM,. 8yo. (/n the press. 


DEAN ALFORD'S GREEK TESTAMENT. With English 

Notes, intended for the Upper Forms of Schools, and for Passmen at the Univer- 
Abridged by BrApLey H, ALrorp, M.A., Vicar of Leavenhceath, Colchester; 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6c. 


Rities, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER: a Poem in 
Twelve Books. By Epwarp Henry BIcKerstetH, M.A,, Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Hempstead, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon. Third Edition. Small 
Syo, 6s. 

THE BOYLE LECTURES, 186s. 

The WITNESS of the OLD TESTAMENT to CHRIST. 
The Boyle Lectu for the Year By the Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, M.A,, 
Preacher at St. James's, Westminster, and Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, 
London. 8vo, 9s, 

“Mr. Leathes’ lectures are a learned and interesting argument in support of the 
existence, 23 a matter of fact, of a Messianic element in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures; and he very justly considers that this fact, if established, would furnish a 
ground of appeal not only to Christians, but to those non-Christian classes for whose 
benefit Robert B designed his endowment. An argument from internal evidence 
of a broad and general character is, perhaps, the most widely useful of all, for it 
appeals to facts which are in every one’s hands. Mr. Leathes discusses in detail 
several circumstances and passages in the Old Testament, and shows, we think con- 
clusively, that if not Messianic th ey mean nothing, in which case their existence is 
inexplicable, and they cease to be of any value, He insists, moreover, with eonsider- 
able force, that this argument is in great measure independent of disputes respecting 
the date and authenticity of the several books. Times, 


res 1868. 




















NEWMAN'S (J. H.) PAROCHIAL and PLAIN SERMONS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPELAND, Rector of Farnham, Essex. From the Text 
of the last Editions published by Messrs. Rivington. Complete in 8 vols. crown 
Svo, 5s each, 


SERMONS BEARING UPON 
od by the Rey. W. J. COPELAND, Rector of Farnham. 
In 1 vol. 


NEWMAN'S (GJ. H.) 
SUBJECTS of the DAY. Edite 
From the Text of the last Edition published by Messrs, Rivington. 
crown 8yo, printed unif Parochial and Plain Sermons.” 

[Jn the press. 
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Edited by R. C. Jebb, M.A, 


Crown Svo. Part I, 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAZ. 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The ELECTRA, 3s Gd. Part II The AJAX, 3s 6d. 

“ The introduction proves that Mr. Jebb is something more than a mere scholar— 
& Man of real taste and feeling. His criticism upon Schlegel’s remarks on the 
‘Electra’ are, we believe, new, and certainly just."— Westminster Review. 

“ We do not know whether the matter or the manner of this excellent commentary 
is deserving of the higher praise—the skill with which Mr. Jebb has avoided, on the 
one hand, the wearisome prolixity of the Germans, and, on the other, the jejune 
brevity of the Porsonian critics, or the versatility which has ens ubled him in turn to 
elucidate the plots, to explain the verbal difficulties, and to illustrate the idioms of 
his author.” —Athenwumn. 






JUVENALIS SATIRAE. Edited by G. A. Simcox, M.A., 
Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 6yo, 
THIRTEEN SATIRES. 3s 6d. 

“Of Mr. Simcox’s ‘Juvenal’ we can only speak in terms of the highest com- 
mendation, as # simple, unpretending work, admirably a lapted to the wants of the 
schoolboy or of a college passman, It is clear, concise, i scrupulously honest in 
shirking no real dificu The pointed epigrammatic hits of the satirist are 
everywhere well brought out, and the notes really are what they profess to be, 
explanatory in the best sense of the term.”—Zondon Review, 

“ This is a very original and enjoyable edition of one of our favourite classics." 
Spectator, 
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THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Edited by Charles Bigg, M.A, 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, Secont Classical 
Master of Cheltenham College. Vol. L, Books L and IL, with Latroducti 
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ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. 
M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cumbrilge, Classie 
College. Part I, THE ACHARNIANS and THE KNIGHTS, 4s. 
CLOUDS, 3s 6d. Part IIT. THE WASPS, 3s 6d. 








“There isa thoughtful and intelligent introduction prefixed to this edition of the 
‘Clouds.’ It goes over the old grounds, of course, and deals with the question, 


whing? Mr. Green 


‘Was Aristophanes honest in his attack on Socrates and his te 
he was somewhat 


is of the number of those who think he was; but that, withal, 
narrow and bigoted; ‘ violently C ouservative or a thorough Tory.’ He too hastily 
identified Socrates with what he held to be a dange class, the Sophists; and 
caricatured the mau when he wauted to ridicule the class, Mr. Green bet? ays & 
secret inclination to palliate this misrepresentation of the greatest of Greck teachers, 
but he does not allow it to weigh so far with him as to relieve the satirist or comic 
poet of all blame, although he suggests excuses for it in his distinction between the 
earlier teaching and the later doctrines of Socrates."—Contemporary Review. 
















ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. Edited by John Edwin Sandys, 
B.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s Collegs, and Lecturer at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. Part.I. AD DEMONICUM Et PANEGYRICUS. 4s 64. 


“This is one of the most excellent works of that excellent series, the ‘Catena 
Classicorum.’ Isocrates has not received the attention to which the simplicity of his 
style and the purity of his Attic language entitle him as a means of education. 
Now that we have so admirable an edition of two of his works best adapted for such 
a purpose, there will no longer be any excuse for this neglect. For carefulness 
and thoroughness of editing it will bear comparison with the best, whether English 
or foreign. Besides an ample supply of exhaustive notes of rare excellence, we 
find in it valuable remarks on the style of Isocrates and the state of the text, a table 
of various readings, a list of editions, and a special introduction to each piece, As 
in other editions of this series, short summaries of the argument are inserted in 
suitable places, and will be found of great service to the student. The commentary 
embraces explanations of difficult passages, with instructive remarks on gramma- 
tical usages, and the derivation and meanings of words illustrated by quotations 
and references, Occasion: ully the student's attention is called to the moral senti- 
ment expressed or implied in the text, With all this abundance of annotation, 
founded on a diligent study of the best and latest authorities, there is no excess of 
matter and no waste of words,”"—Athenwun, 





A. PERSII FLACCI SATIRARUM LIBER. Edited by 
A. Pretor, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Classical Lecturer of Trinity 
Hall, 33 6d. 

“This is one of the ablest editions published in the ‘Catena Classicorum’ under 
the supe rintendence of Mr. Holmes and Mr. Bigg. Mr, Pretor has adopted in his 
edition a plan which he defends on a general pri inciple, but which really has its 
true defence in the special peculiarities of his author. Mr. Pretor has given his 
readers translations of almost all the difficult passages. We think he has done so 
wisely in this case; for the allusions and constructions are so obscure, that help is 
absolutely necessary. He has also been particularly full in his notes. He has 
thought and written with great independence. He has used every means to get at 
the meaning of his author. He has gone to many sources for illustration, And 
altogether he has produced what we may fairly regard as the best edition of 
Persius in English.”—Museuwm, 






DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICAE. Edited by 
G. H. Hesiop, M.A., late Fellow aud Assistant-Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford 
Head Master of St. Bees, Parts I. aud IL THE OLYNTHIACS and THE 
PHILIPPICS, 4s 6d, 

“The annotations are seareely less to be commended for the exclusion of super- 
fluous matter than for the excellence of whatis supplied. Well-known works are 
not quoted, but simply referred to, and information which ought to have been 
previously acquired is omitted.”"—Atheawum. 
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